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here’s the man behind the 


men who tell you about 


OUR WONDERFUL WORLD, 


. . » Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D.—a man who has achieved 
eminent success in developing and proving ways of enticing 
young people to learn about and understand the world 
they live in. Authorship of over sixty books—all of them 
in the juvenile field—including such familiar titles as 
YOUR FOOD AND YOU, THE GREAT WHALES, SHOOTING STARS, 
and the delightful GoLDEN GUIDE sERIES (Trees, Birds, 
Rocks, Minerals, etc.), attests to his dedication to his 
chosen work. As Editor-in-Chief of OUR WONDERFUL f 
woRLD, Dr. Zim has presented what educators have long f 
been seeking—curriculum resource materials modelled after 
the philosophy and psychology a modern teacher uses in 
his work—and so intriguing to young students that they 
stay with the volumes to read and read—and learn and 
learn. 

That’s why school systems all over the country are 
using OUR WONDERFUL WORLD to bring Dr. Zim’s skillful 
guidance right into the classroom. That’s why you should 
talk about OUR WONDERFUL WORLD personally with ... 





William Mowry, one of the men who represents 
Dr. Zim and OUR WONDERFUL WORLD in Penn 
sylvania. Like all representatives of the School 
and Library Division of Spencer Press, Mr. 
Mowry is an educator of experience, former 
County Superintendent of Schools in Bedford, 
Pennsylvania. Let him tell you about Dr. Zim 
and the philosophy behind OUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD. Mr. Mowry’s address: Box 43, Bedford, 
Pennsylvania. 





William G. Snyder, is the other representativ 
of the School and Library Division of Spence 
Press in Pennsylvania. A former Teacher an( 
College Staff Member, Mr. Snyder can _ hel 
you find a new world of help in your teachinih 
with OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. Mr. Snyder’ 
address: 422 Linden Avenue, Glenside} 
Pennsylvania: 4 
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FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
everyday school situa- 
tions. Written by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycholo- 
gist, the booklets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 


SCHOOL CAFETERIAS 





Educators \VING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 


ownership or a cash estate come true. 


Travel since 1910. 





C. Haney 
Pittsburgh 


‘Mutual Life 


featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 


DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


Group Plans can pay from the 1st day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans * Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 


many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania Schoo! Journal 


In This Issue 


@Health services for the school 
children of Pennsylvania have im- 
proved steadily in recent years. They 


| can still be improved if the position 





400 North Third St. 


of the school nurse is what Mrs. 
Pauline Carroll, president of the 
School Nurses Round Table of the 
PSEA, says it should be 


@A Mathematics Fair was an eye 
opener to pupils of the Abington 
School District, as well as neighboring 
districts. Charles Poole, principal, 
Highland School, describes this ex- 
hibit. 

@As promised in the October 
issue, the provisions of the National 
Defense Act of 1958 are outlined. 


@ The participants in the 38th an- 
nual Education Congress heard stir- 
ring addresses and had the oppor- 
tunity to discuss a series of questions 
pertaining to the schools of today. 
A report on this meeting has been 
written by the director of public re- 
lations of the PSEA. 


@ Convention time is just around the 
corner for PSEA. Delegates elected 
by Local Branches can read this first 
announcement of the Association's 
business meeting; and if they haven't 
made their hotel reservations, they 
should do so at once. The list of 
hotels, tourist homes, and motels 
may be of assistance. 


@ The Legislative Committee releases 
the proposed salary schedule for 
teachers and administrators which 
will be presented to the House of 
Delegates. This is printed in the 
Association Activities section. 


@ Have you a professional employe’s 
contract? See the story written by 
the Association's attorney. 








PSEA Headquarters Staff 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
_ Harvey E. GayMan 
Executive Secretary and Editor 
A. CLairR Moser Associate Executive Secretary 


EuGENE P. BErRTIN 
HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 
Lucy A. VALERO 
Assistant Executive Secretaries 


Davip F. STAFFORD Director of Research 
FREDERICK E. LEUSCHNER Public Relations 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
M. ExizABETH MATTHEWS Associate Editor 


Marcartt E. FIassLeER 
Administrative Assistant 


Mrs. FANNIE D. KITTINGER Secretary 
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art 
supplies 


Along with our complete 
line of school supplies, 

we carry an equally complete 
line of materials especially 
selected for school art 
departments. 

It will pay you to 
investigate. 


KURTZ BROS. cLEARFIELD, PA. 





BRANCH: 8033 Bennett St., Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 


KURTZ BROS. EASTERN DIVISION: 3304 Arch St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
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relating colors to sounds. 
THINK sounds. Grades 1-3. Net: $1.88. 


MYSTERY OF THE GATE SIGN 
by Margaret Friskey. 

Continuity and the simplest of vocabulary, for youngest 
readers. Here is an actual mystery story, packed with excite- 
ment from cover to cover—great fun for any child while he 
learns how to read. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 
Grades Kg-3. Net: $1.88. 


3 Teaching Aids = All FREE! 

Write today for the Childrens Press Correlation Guide 
and the Childrens Press Science Guide—plus the new Fall 
Catalog of all Childrens Press titles. 
markable “True” books and the “I Want To Be” books for 
youngest readers, the “You” book series for older children, 
and the “Hobby” books for all ages. 


te Children's Books with Built-In Creative. Enjoyment 





Every Thoughtful Educator Will Want To Study These 


=- 9 Startling New Basie deat 


SEEING SOUND 
by Thomas A. Chandler. 

A full-color, dramatic, completely new approach to teach- 
ing reading. The author presents an unusual, 
provoking method that enables a child to learn to read by 
The child is taught to SEE and 


c hildrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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The November Cover 


This is the forest Primeval. The 
murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 
Bearded with moss, and in garments 
green, indistinct in the twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld. . .” 

Time was when this was true in 
Pennsylvania. So widespread were 
the hemlocks that the General As- 
sembly in 1931 selected the hemlock 
as the State tree. 

This was appropriate for in the 
grand high places of our mountains 
the hemlock soars above the rest of 
the forest. This is because the hem- 
lock is one of the few shade-loving 
evergreens. 

Someone has said that when the 
ground has become strewn with cen- 
turies of leaf mold, and the shade 
so dense that other trees’ own seed- 
lings cannot compete with their 
parents, the hemlock moves in. 

Slow though the growth of the hem- 
lock may be it will inevitably make 
its way above its neighbors and its 
branches e* 2n in the densest forest 
and the din st sunlight will spread 
broadly even -.ose to the ground and 
in competition with other forest 
trees. 

Long ago, the Indians learned that 
the high tannin content of the bark 
made it a valuable curative for burns 
and sores. The early settlers were 
quick to find that its bark could be 
used for tanning leather. The broad, 
thick bark of the lower trunk was cut 
and used in the vats of the tanning 
factories. In fact the location of 
Pennsylvania tanneries corresponds 
roughly to the areas in which the 
hemlock flourishes 

No other tree, perhaps, has been 
used in a more wasteful manner, 
Only the thick bark of the lower 
trunks was used and the remainder 
of the tree lying in various stages of 
decay is a common sight in the 
mountains of central Pennsylvania. 

The hemlock tree is distinguished 
among the evergreens by several 
characteristics—broad at the base it 
rises to great heights like a church 
spire; a hemlock grove in a forest 
gives a dark, almost black, appear- 
ance beyond that of any of the other 
evergreens. This is because the 
needles on the upper side are a deep 
blue-green. Looking up under the 
bough, however, the needles have a 
silvery sheen and each needle is 
whitened by two delicate lines. 
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MECHANIZATION IN 
UNDERGROUND COAL MINING 


The underground coal mine today is a 
modern, mass-production factory, 
utilizing the most modern rail and 
conveyor transportation systems, tele- 
phone lines and—most important— 
tremendous mining machines. 

Over 85% of underground coal 
production is now mechanically 
mined. Cutting machines make deep 
incisions in the coal seam; then elec- 
tric drills bore holes for explosive 
charges. After the coal is broken 
down, loading machines gather it up 
and move it by conveyor belt or shuttle 
cars into the mine’s main transporta- 


tion system. In many mines, gigantic 
continuous mining machines combine 
these steps into one operation. Some 
of these machines can mine up to 8 
tons of coal per minute. 

The preparation plant, where the 
coal is sent for final processing, is also 
mechanized. It is here that the coal is 
washed and sized to meet the exacting 
specifications of public utilities, steel 
mills and other users. 

Today good working conditions 
and modern facilities have made 
America’s coal industry the most 
efficient in the world. And progressive 
coal operators are currently investing 
millions of dollars for even more im- 
provements to meet our nation’s 
growing demand for energy. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for use 
in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 81108 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 


Please send me information on careers in the coal industry 
for my students. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building @ Washington 5, D.C. 
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The School Nurse 


and 


Health Services in Education 


MRS. PAULINE R. CARROLL 


President, School Nurses Round Table 
Abington Township School District 


SSENTIALLY school health services 
E are educational services. Two 
major goals are to maintain and to 
improve the health of pupils and 
school personnel. 

Schools alone cannot achieve these 
goals. Parents have the primary re- 
sponsibility for the health of their 
children. The well-organized school 
health service supplements but never 
supplants the home and community 
in this area. 

What are these health services in 
the educational program? What do 
school nurses do? Why are home 
visits made? Why not let parents 
do it all? Why not let schools do it 
all? These are everyday questions 
asked of school nurses by students, 
school personnel, and parents. 

The objectives of school health 
services are accomplished by three 
types of service: health appraisal, 
counseling and follow-up, and the 
coordination of health services with 
health education and the total school 
program. School nurses have respon- 
sibilities and contributions to make 
in each of these three areas. 


Health Appraisal 


Health appraisal means prompt and 
skillful observation of each child 
who visits the health room regardless 
of the reason for the visit. In first 
aid in accidents and illness, it means 
a discerning evaluation of subjective 
and objective symptoms and a care- 
ful decision in terms of need for im- 
mediate or deferred medical care. 
The nurse has only two tools: 
her knowledge to carry out the stand- 
ing orders of a physician to protect 
the life of a child and her profes- 
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sional practice. In communicable 
disease control, individual, school, 
and community health are at stake 
as the school nurse interprets and 
seeks enforcement of local and State 
communicable and non-communica- 
ble,disease regulations. 

Visits to the health room for first 
aid also provide a splendid oppor- 
tunity for informal health teaching, 
which contributes directly to the 
maintenance of health. 

Screening procedures such as those 
for vision, hearing, and height and 
weight offer the primary basis for 
health appraisal. The physical, den- 
tal, and athletic examinations are 
other methods of appraisal providing 
more detailed information for use of 
the entire school health team includ- 
ing not only nurses and participating 
doctors, but teachers and, especially, 
parents. 


Counseling 


Health appraisal is meaningless 
without sound health counseling and 
conscientious follow-up work. It is 
in the counseling and follow-up work 
that the school nurse helps all con- 
cerned to realize the significance of 
facts disclosed in the appraisal. It 
is obvious that this is the most im- 
portant part of the school nurse's 
work. 

The school nurse counsels with 
pupils and their parents, with teach- 
ers, guidance personnel, and others 
in the schools, and, frequently, with 
family physicians and other out-of- 
school health agencies. Conferences 
with pupils help to provide them 
with information at their level of 
understanding about their own physi- 


cal condition. Here, they are er- 
couraged to assume increasing re- 
sponsibilities for their own health 
and physical well-being. Confer- 
ences with teachers help to acquaint 
teachers with physical handicaps of 
individual pupils as well as other 
health conditions which may affec: 
a child’s progress in school. 

Through understanding of these 
matters, the teachers, often, are 
able to adjust or adapt the educa- 
tional program and activities so tha 
pupils may perform efficiently even 
though suffering from some physica! 
handicap. Frequently health factors 
influence course choices and career 
possibilities and this information is 
brought to the attention of the 
guidance personnel, in the secondary 
schools especially, to be taken into 
consideration in planning over-all 
programs for the pupils. 

In many ways the most important 
conferences are those which occur 
with parents at home. Home visiting 
by the school nurse is one means of 
building a bridge between the home 
and the school. It is essential that 
every school nurse be given time 
and the opportunity to engage in 
home visits with parents of pupils 
who have health problems. This be- 
comes more important as one realizes 
that too often such parents lack any 
other contact with the school. In 
all of the conferences and follow-up 
work, the purpose is to further the 
accomplishment of the basic goals 
outlined above—the maintenance and 
improvement of health. 


Coordination of Services 


The third major function of health 
services is the coordination of these 
services with health education, in 
particular, and with the total edu- 
cational program. The nurse who is 
prepared educationally usually has 
the greatest facility in this area. 
She understands the broad purposes 
of education and curriculum develop- 
ment in health education. She can 
help the teacher in planning class- 
room projects in health, participate in 
faculty, school, and community meet- 
ings, and serve as a resource person 
for health information. The safety 
and sanitation of the school plant and 
the health of school personnel are ad- 
ditional areas which are a part of 
broad health services. 

These concepts of health services 
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ind the role of school nurses are 
not new in theory or practice in 
Pennsylvania. Historically early 
health efforts were mainly concerned 
with communicable disease control. 
‘During the last decade, however, the 
emphasis and focus have definitely 
changed in our State. The enactment 
of school health laws, the emergence 
of national standards and policies, 
identification of local health needs 
and resources, and the steady in- 
crease in the employment of school 
health personnel, particularly school 
nurses, have resulted in broad and 
complex health services in our schools. 
Thousands of our children have im- 
proved daily learning because of 
these services. 

We cannot speak of health services 
as though they were uniform through- 
out the State. Practices differ from 
school to school, and from district 
to district. So wide are the dif- 
ferences that we must conclude that 
many children in this State do not 
now have the benefit of the type 
of health service outlined above, 
and will not get those benefits unless 
major changes occur in local school 
districts. 


Pennsylvania Study 


The School Nurses Round Table 
conducted a study on school nursing 
in Pennsylvania in March, 1958. 
The purposes of the study were to 
determine the membership of school 
nurses in education associations, the 
preparation and certification of nurses 
presently employed, and to obtain a 
picture of existing practices concern- 
ing pupil load, number of schools, 
and transportation throughout the 
State. The report of the study was 
based on replies from 46% of the 
1452 school nurses employed by 
school districts at that time. Brief 
excerpts from the findings, summary, 
and conclusions of the report are as 
follows: ot & gq 

1. Membership in both PSEA and 
the SNRT, the professional organiza- 
tions in education which represent 
school nursing \to educators, is 89% 
and 67% respectively. We should 
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attain 100% membership so that the 
program and services of school nurses 
can be accurately represented and 
interpreted. 

2. Of the school nurses working 
in the field of education about 30% 
have a bachelor’s or higher degree. 
The present programs of study for 
school nurses in colleges and uni- 
versities are beiiug reviewed in light 
of current needs. Scholarship funds 
should be made available through 
federal or State funds to encourage 
further preparation. 

Since this study a Committee on 
Education has been established in 
the SNRT to undertake this project. 

3. Assignments to schools, pupil 
loads, and required travel for school 
nurses, by and large, prohibit the 
completion of the health program 
mandated by law, and additional 
services required by local school 
districts; 23% of the nurses have 
more than 6 schools, 61% more than 
2 schools, 67% have more than 1000 
pupils, 37% more than 1500 pupils, 
44% travel more than 50 miles per 
week. 

Many nurses who reported are in 
fourth class districts and work alone 
with heavy pupil loads, five or six 
schools, and high mileage. Only 14 
nurses reported giving any super- 
vision to other nurses. 

Most nurses reported that they 
needed a car for their work and that 
they transported children. Eighty- 
four per cent were reimbursed; most 
frequently for mileage at the rate of 
7 to 10 cents a mile. 

Immediate attention. should be 
given to the reduction of the nurse- 
pupil load with consideration of 
the responsibilities of the nurse which 
are implicit in the school health law. 
Although pupil load is a basic factor 
in the assignment of nurses, it is one 
of several major factors which should 
be considered. One thousand pupils 
or less constitute a desirable pupil 
load provided travel, number of 
schools, and pupil needs are com- 
patible factors. 

4. There is considerable evidence 
to substantiate the fact that most 
school nurses need to own and oper- 
ate a car in order to perform their 
services, and must carry adequate 
insurance to protect the children 
they transport. This is a major item 
of expense in today’s economy. School 
nurses are defined by law as pro- 
fessional employes and are entitled 





to the State mandated salary and 
other provisions applicable to teach- 
ers. There is no known additional 
provision in the law for reimburse- 
ment for travel in the school health 
program. This is a local problem 
which school nurses should discuss 
with local administrators. 

5. Further analysis of the data in 
this study can be made which will 
show differences in the kinds and 
amounts of nursing service given in 
the various districts. It is reason- 
able to believe, based on the findings 
of this study, that only 50% of 
school nurses are able to perform 
adequate services because of the 
several factors which have been re- 
ported to date. Additional studies 
are needed to provide a more com- 
plete picture of school nursing in 
Pennsylvania today. 


Much Yet to Be Done 


A great deal remains to be done. 
Much depends upon the leadership 
and vision of our school adminis- 
trators for they are the key people in 
the total educational program. Health 
services can only develop to the ex- 
tent that facilities, equipment, and 
staff are provided locally. 

Quality in nursing services will be 
evident only to the extent that school 
nurses are adequately prepared for 
their jobs, assigned to reasonable 
work loads dealing only with health 
and related health activities, and 
supervised. Supervision, a universal- 
ly accepted practice in all fields of 
endeavor to promote efficiency and 
effectiveness in job performance, is 
practically non-existent in this State 
for school nurses. Supervision is 
needed for and by school nurses 
through local or county administra- 
tive units similar to supervision for 
other members of the educational 
team. 

These are some of: the challenges 
which can be met only through the 
leadership, confidence, and interest 
of those who believe that school 
health services make an important 
and direct contribution to the educa- 
tion of children. 

Members of the School Nurses 
Round Table express a special word 
of appreciation to PSEA, our parent 
organization, for its understanding, 
support, and continuous efforts to 
improve school nursing, and health 
services to children in our Pennsyl- 
vania schools. 
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The National Defense Educatio 
Act of 1958 Provides-- 


H R_ 13247, the $887 million Na- 
tional Defense Education Bill of 
1958, became Public Law 864 on 
September 2 when President Eisen- 
hower signed the Act. Its ten titles 
provide for loans to students in insti- 
tutions of higher education; financial 
assistance for strengthening science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign 
language instruction; national de- 
fense fellowships; guidance counsel- 
ing and testing: identification and 
encouragement of able students; lan- 
guage development; research and ex- 
perimentation in more effective utili- 
zation of media for educational pur- 
poses; area vocational education 
programs; science information serv- 
ice, and improvement of statistical 
services of state educational agencies. 

Titles III, V, and VIII require 
specific state plans to share in the 
money appropriated. 

One section of Title X requires 
joint agreements in the nature of 
state plans. Conferences are being 
held by state officials and the U. S. 
Office of Education staff in making 
plans to get the programs under way. 

According to U. S. Education 
Office officials, the $40,000,000 ap- 
propriated so far by Congress will be 
sufficient to carry the new law for- 
ward until the January session when 
more money is expected to put life 
into the authorizations set for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. 

In the description of the provisions 
under the various titles, we have in- 
cluded the allotment to Pennsyl- 
vania. These allotments can be in- 
cluded only for those sections of the 
Act which contain specific formula 
provisions for the apportionment of 
funds. The allotment is the upper 
limit of the authorization which may 
be appropriated by Congress under 
the Act, not the actual appropriation 
made for fiscal 1959. 


Title |—General Provisions 

This title sets forth Congressional 
findings and policy declarations and 
prohibits Federal control over the 
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curriculum, program of instruction, 
administration, or personnel of any 
educational institution or school sys- 
tem. 


Title Il—Loans to Students in Institu- 
tions of Higher Education 


Institutions of higher learning will 
receive directly from the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education funds in pro- 
portion to the state's full-time college 
and university enrolment relative 
to the total university enrolment in 
the United States. No institution 
may receive more than $250,000 in 
any single fiscal year and it must pay 
an amount equal to not less than one- 
ninth of the Federal contribution it 
receives. The maximum loan to any 
full-time student in good academic 
standing is $1,000 per year with 
$5,000 the maximum amount avail- 
able to any student. The title 
provides interest rates on loans of 
three per cent and an outline of the 
repayment plan. 

Under this plan, the authorization 
to Pennsylvania is $2,804,019. 


Title Il—Financial Assistance for 
Strengthening Science, Mathematics, 
and Modern Foreign Language In- 
struction 

Three related programs are author- 
ized in this title: 

(A) A program of grants to state 
educational agencies for projects of 
local educational agencies for the 
acquisition of laboratory or other 
special equipment for science, mathe- 
matics, or modern foreign language 
teaching in public elementary or 
secondary schools or junior colleges, 
and for minor remodeling of labora- 
tory or other space to be used for such 
equipment. States or local school 
systems must match Federal funds on 
a dollar for dollar basis. 

The allotment to Pennsylvania for 
this program is $3,462,401. To re- 
ceive allotments under this program, 
plans must be approved by the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

(B) Loans to non-profit, private 





schools—Loans under this progran) 


N are made by the Commissioner to 


private, non-profit, elementary anc! 
secondary schools for the same pur- 
pose for which grants to states unde 
the above program can be used. 

The twelve per cent of each year + 
appropriation for programs A and B 
which is reserved for program B, wil 
be allotted among the states on thi 
basis of the number of students en 
roled under these schools in the state 
The allotment for this program ir 
Pennsylvania is $858,068. 

(C) Grants to states for state 
supervisory services are provided ir 
the third section of this program 
Up to two per cent of the amount 
appropriated for this program for any 
year is allotted among Alaska, Hawaii 
Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands, according 
to their respective needs. The re- 
mainder is allotted to the 48 states 
and the District of Columbia on the 
basis of their school-age populations, 
but the allotment to any such state 
cannot be less than $20,000. The 
States must match the Federal grant 
on a dollar for dollar basis for each 
fiscal year after the first fiscal year. 

These grants are available solely 
for expansion or improvement of 
supervisory or related services in 
public elementary or secondary 
schools in the fields. of science, 
mathematics, engineering, and foreign 
language, and the administration of 
the state plan for this program and 
program A. 

The allotment for this program is 
$299 024. 


Title !V—National Defense Fellow- 


ships 


The purpose of Title IV is to pro- 
vide more college and _ university 
teachers. The Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is authorized to grant 5,500 
fellowships directly to institutions 
during the next four years; 1,000 
fellowships will be awarded during 
the fiscal year 1959, and 1,500 during 
each of the three succeeding years. 

The fellowships are for not more 
than three academic years of graduate 
study with the amounts for each 
year as follows: $2,000 for the first 
year; $2,200, second year; $2,400 
for the third year, plus $400 each 
year for each dependent. 

The Commissioner will pay each 
institution up to $2,500 for each 
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sraduate student who gets a fellow- 
ship. He will approve a graduate 
program for awarding of fellowships 
orovided the program is a new one or 
an existing one that has been ex- 
panded. The program must sub- 
stantially increase the facilities avail- 
able for the graduate training of col- 
lege or university level teachers, pro- 
vided the program will give prefer- 
ence to students interested in college 
or university teaching. 


Title W—Guidance Counseling and 
Testing; Identification and Encourage- 
ment of Able Students 


This title authorizes two related 
programs: 

(A) Grants to state educational 
agencies to assist them to establish 
and maintain programs of testing and 
of guidance and counseling in sec- 
ondary schools. This grant is on the 
basis of school-age populations and 
the state must match the funds on a 
dollar for dollar basis for each fiscal 
year after the first fiscal year. 

To participate in this program a 
state, through its state educational 
agency, must submit to the Com- 
missioner of Education a state plan 
which (1) sets forth a program of 
testing secondary school students to 
identify those with outstanding apti- 
tudes and ability, and shows the 
means of testing it will use; (2) sets 
forth a program of guidance and 
counseling in its public secondary 
schools to advise students of courses 
of study best suited for them and to 
encourage outstanding students to 
finish high school, take the courses 
needed for admission to institutions 
of higher education, and enter such 
institutions and (3) provides for nec- 
essary fiscal procedures and reports. 

Pennsylvania's allotment is $9035,- 
972 for program A. 

(B) Federal contracts with insti- 
tutions of higher education to provide 
institutes which will provide training 
to improve the qualifications of coun- 
seling and guidance personnel in sec- 
ondary schools. Trainees at these 
institutes who are engaged or are pre- 
paring to engage in public secondary 
school guidance and counseling will 
receive stipends of $75 a week during 
their training, plus $15 a week for 
each of their dependents. 


Title VI—Language Development 
The teaching of modern foreign 
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languages will be improved through 
the establishment of language and 
area centers and of language insti- 
tutes set up at college and universi- 
ties through direct contact with the 
Commissioner of Education. Federal 
money would be matched by the 
institution on a 50-50 basis. Stipends 
are provided for students who take 
work at such centers provided they 
will teach at an institution of higher 
education or enter other public serv- 
ice. Money is provided for research 
on the need for increased or improved 
instruction in modern foreign lan- 
guages and to conduct research on 
more effective teaching methods. 


Title Vil—Research and Experimenta- 
tion in More Effective Use of Tele- 
vision, Radio, Motion Pictures and 


Related Media for Educational Pur- 


poses 


This title authorizes the Com- 
missioner of Education to make 
grants to public or non-profit agen- 
cies, organizations, and individuals, 
and contracts with public or private 
agencies, organizations, and _ indi- 
viduals for projects of research and 
experimentation on this subject. All 
such grants or contracts must be ap- 
proved by the Advisory Committee 
on New Educational Media. 


Title Vill—Area Vocational Educa- 


tion Programs 


Funds for area vocational educa- 
tion programs must be used exclusive- 
ly for the training of individuals de- 
signed to fit them for useful employ- 
ment as highly skilled technicians 
in recognized occupations requiring 
scientific knowledge, as determined 
by the State Board of Vocational 
Education for the state, in fields 
necessary for the national defense. 

States wishing to participate in the 
new title, added to the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946, must amend 
their vocational education plans to 
include a new part which 

(1) Designates the state Board as 
the sole administering agency 

(2) Provides minimum qualifica- 
tions for teachers, teacher-trainers, 
supervisors, directors, and others 
having responsibilities under the new 
part 

(3) Shows the plans, policies, and 
methods to be followed 

(4) Provides necessary fiscal pro- 
cedures and reports. 


Pennsylvania's allotment for these 
area vocational education programs 
is $772,321. 

Undoubtedly, this will be the first 
program under the new law to begin 
to function since the framework for 
fund distribution has been set up 
under the Vocational Act of 1946. 


Title IX—Science Information Service 


This unit is established in the 
National Science Foundation. 
Through it, the Foundation will pro- 
vide or arrange for indexing, abstract- 
ing, translating, and other services 
leading to a more effective dissemina- 
tion of scientific information, and to 
undertake programs to develop new 
or improved methods for making 
scientific information available. 


Title X—Improvement of Statistical 
Services of State Educational Agencies 


This title authorizes Federal grants 
to states to assist their state educa- 
tional agencies to improve and 
strengthen their statistical services. 
States must match Federal funds 
dollar for dollar. 


Quick Action Important 


To put into effect the provisions 
of this new law will require quick 
work on the part of the U. S. Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department, 
the State Department of Public [n- 
struction, and the local school dis- 
tricts. Attorneys of the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department 
are currently going over the major 
issues of the legislation and are send- 
ing out guides to assist the states in 
completing their plans. In the U. S. 
Office of Education, special task 
forces of experts have been assigned 
to administer the new law. 

According to Education Commis- 
sioner Lawrence G. Derthick, State 
school officials must send in complete 
data with plans of participation and 
proposed expenditure for each title 
of the Act which requires State plans. 
In cases where local school districts 
can match the funds, they should so 
inform the State Department of 
Public Instruction. The total amount 
of money that will be appropriated 
for the first two years’ operation of 
this new education assistance pro- 
gram will depend in large part on the 
requests made by State Department 
officials. 
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Abington’s Masterful Mathematics Fair 


IMMY, a sixth grader, demonstrated 
J to the college math teacher the 
simple slide rule he had made. A 
fifth grader, Jake, explained to the re- 
search chemist how his six-base num- 
ber system worked. And the rest 
ofthe mathematically interested 
youngsters from the Highland School, 
Abington, proudly displayed to hun- 
dreds of parents and guests their 
projects in a Mathematics Fair. The 
pictures on this page show a part 
of the displays 

In the Fair you could find every- 
thing from the kindergarten scrap- 
book on counting one house, two 
hands, three apples to the periodic 
table arranged in order with all 
elements placed in their respective 
places and a number system devised 
by a student based on the number 
six. There were charts pertaining 
to all phases of mathematics; games 
and puzzles, objects made with clay; 
floor plans, and models built to scale 
from them; hand-made clocks of all 
types, and pamphlets and booklets 

Visitors at the exhibit said they 
were overwhelmed by the numerous 
ways by which the teachers of High- 
land School had correlated mathe- 
matics in an interesting and meaning- 
ful way to the various other content 
fields 

A student committee had deter- 
mined the categories in which dis- 
plays could be entered. These were 
Famous Mathematicians, Games and 
Puzzles, History of Numbers, Mathe- 
matics in Business and Industry, 
Mathematics in Science, Mathematics 
Materials, Measurement, Money, 
Numbers in Foreign Countries, 
Problem Solving, Processes and Time. 

Individual and group displays in- 
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cluded a demonstration of a fifth 
grader’s base six number system and 
a demonstration of binary notations, 
and periodic table by sixth graders, 
with demonstrations of use of slide 
rule and number magic by upper 
graders. Then there was a class 
project of the historical development 
of numbers made on glass slides for 
projection and commentary by stu- 
dents. Kindergarten children entered 
number booklets 

No prizes were awarded. Every 
child who exhibited, whether as an in- 
dividual, member of group or class- 
room exhibit, received a button 
These buttons were purchased by the 
Parent Teachers Association Com- 
mittee 

The student committee of sixth 
graders assisted the faculty and 
parent committees. They went about 


the school suggesting and advising 
in all classrooms. They composed in- 
vitations to other schools and _ ar- 
ranged the program with the advice 
of the faculty. As an eye-catching 
centerpiece, they planned a colorful 
six foot icosahedron which hung from 
the ceiling with all types of mathe- 
matics symbols on its 20 sides. 

The Mathematics Fair, with its 
theme Masterful Mathematics, was 
held in the school gymnasium from 
March 10 through March 14. Classes 
from other schools within the district 
and from neighboring districts visited 

in all, a total of 400 students 

Because of having experienced a 
Mathematics Fair, the boys and girls 
in Highland School now like arithme- 
tic, understand it better, and appreci- 
ate its place in their lives —CHARLES 
E. Pooe, principal, Highland School 
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The 38th Annual Education Congress 


FREDERICK E. LEUSCHNER 
Director of Public Relations, PSEA 


"igges H. BoE, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, opened 
the 38th Annual Education Congress 
with a discussion of our nuclear world 
and the importance of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. The 
Congress was held October | and 2 
in the Forum of the Education Build- 
ing and in William Penn and Camp 
Curtin schools in Harrisburg. Ap- 
proximately 900 school administra- 
tors attended the sessions. 

Featured speakers on the first day 
of the program included George Z. F. 
Bereday, Polish-born author, lec- 
turer, world traveler, and associate 
professor of Comparative Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Pearl S. Buck, chairman 
of the Governor's Committee on 
Handicapped Children, a member of 
the State Council of Education, 
and winner of the Pulitzer and Nobel 
Prizes. 

The second day's activity con- 
sisted of over 90 discussion groups 
which pondered 15 questions pre- 
pared by the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

John M. Hickey, superintendent 
of schools, Erie, presided at the open- 
ing session. 


State Superintendent Speaks 


In commenting on his recent trip to 
the Dallas, Texas, Air Force Asso- 
ciation Convention, where he saw the 
Space Age of 2000, Doctor Boehm 
compared his experience to that of a 
visit to another planet. “The ex- 
hibit, the most spectacular and 
elaborate ever staged, left little to 
the imagination what space age 
travel will mean to those who go out 
to the end of our atmosphere. ” 

Our success in the world of to- 
morrow, Doctor Boehm continued, 
depends on “research, unhampered 
by traditions reaching back to colonial 
times, unhampered by nothing but 
time and lack of financial support. 
Education has been so involved in 
routine and so short on research that 
we cannot move ahead.” 

The Federal Government, hoping 
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to strengthen education at the local 
and State level, passed the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, the 
most momentous education legisla- 
tion of our time,” stressed Doctor 
Boehm as he presented several of the 
segments of the Federal bill. 

“The challenge to the State and 
local leaders has never been greater, ’ 
Doctor Boehm said. 

1958," he concluded, “will mark a 
renaissance, the launching pad for 
manned vehicles in education at all 
levels.” 


Russia's Philosophy 


Doctor Boehm’s remarks were fol- 
lowed by a stimulating ninety-minute 
presentation of Russian philosophical 
thinking by Doctor Bereday. The 
Columbia professor, who recently 
toured the Soviet Union with a team 
of prominent American educators, 
advised the school administrators 
that although the Russians are a 
neurotically proud people, they are 


just as worried about United States 


achievements in education as this 
country is about their advancements. 

Commented Doctor Bereday, “At 
mid-century, we find ourselves con- 
fronted with a new nation rising 
across the Atlantic. We are worried 
about this Russian challenge, for on 
one side, they have a great interest in 
American matters, and on the other 
side, they attempt to overtake us. 
They want to be close and like us, 
and yet they are fearful of us. They 
ask questions but are fearful of the 
answers. 

In discussing education, Doctor 
Bereday said, “The major drawback 
of the Russian education system is a 
lack of flexibility. Students are 
trained to fill just one important posi- 
tion. Comparing the fact that they 
produce more engineers than we do 
is unjust. They must have more 
engineers because they have virgin 
territory whereas ours is already a 
push button economy. ” 

“In Russia, the best scientists 
work for the government. In this 
country, the best scientists work for 


industry and the second best work for 
the government. Therefore in our 
concept of education, it is best to 
look at the total situation.” 

“Because the class system is be- 
ginning to come back in the Soviet 
Union educational problems are aris- 
ing.’ In commenting on the future 
of the Russian system, Doctor Bere- 
day noted that already they have 
changed their plan. Russian youth 
are resisting work in the factories 
and on the farms so the program of 
education is changed to provide more 
opportunity for gaining experience in 
these areas. The Russian theory is 
that by exposing the youngsters to 
work, they will learn to like it. 

“We must watch Russia for two 

reasons : 
(1) we need more scientists in our 
expanding technological society and 
(2) because of their society, every- 
thing is controlled by the govern- 
ment.” 

In concluding, Doctor Bereday 
called upon the educators to copy 
the old axiom, “We must be true to 
ourselves.” He urged that in what- 
ever we do, we should double our 
efforts to cause another revolution 
in the classroom. 

C. Nicely Hanner, president of 
Chief School Administrators, intro- 
duced the new superintendents and 
supervising principals between the 
speeches presented by Doctor Boehm 
and Doctor Bereday. 


School Segregation Denounced 


Speaking at the banquet session, 
which was held Wednesday evening 
in the Harrisburg Consistory ball- 
room, Pearl S. Buck denounced school 
segregation because it “ignores the 
possible source of tomorrow's genius. 
...Any attempt to withhold educa- 
tional opportunities from children is 
dangerous because we run the risk of 
not finding and using our best brains 
in the greatest age humanity has 
known.” 

In referring to the wonderful age 
of atomic science, Miss Buck com- 


(See Education Congress, page 121) 
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Johnny--You Have a Teacher! 


MRS. MARY E. MORRISON 


Classroom Teacher 


New Castle 


A NUMBER of times I have heard 
my superintendent of schools 
say, “The boys and girls you teach 
in your classrooms are not problem 
children but children with problems.’ 
I am sure | have had children with 
problems in the years gone by but no 
doubt ignored signs that indicated 
they were present. During last 
years school term, however, | was 
confronted with so many heart-rend- 
ing situations in my fifth grade, that 
I determined to make use of them 
to the advantage of the children 
if | could. As Shakespeare said, 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 

I accomplished my purpose by 
keeping written data on each child 
which was not filed away in per- 
manent record folders, but kept at my 
desk. This served as a continuing 
reminder to me that before I could 
teach the child, | had to be aware of 
the many perplexities and troubles 
that filled his young mind almost too 
full for the absorption of knowledge 
| made frequent references to the data 
and pondered over them at school 
and away from school, and they 
almost always gave me the solutions 
to behavior abnormalities and work 
difficulties. 


Tommy 


Here are some of my notations: 
Tommy's past record had been one 
of annoyances to children and teach- 
ers. He wanted attention and got it 
however he could. He never knew 
his father and his mother had had 
several children born out of wedlock 

one just before school’s close this 
past year. He was old enough 
eleven—to realize something was 
amiss, for it took him more than a 
week to summon up enough courage 
to tell me about the latest arrival. 
Tommy swept out a beer parlor after 
its close late at night, and when he 
was paid, he brought candy to school 
to share with the members of his 
class and his teacher. That helped 
him to get some of the attention he 
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so desperately craved. When at 
times he became troublesome | tried 
to take these things into considera- 
tion. 

There was a little girl—one of a 
family of nine girls—who at age 
twelve was beginning to realize that 
her hair and her manner of dress 
weren't like many of her classmates. 
She withdrew into a shell as the year 
progressed, spending more and more 
time reading by herself and less and 
less time entering into conversation 
and playing with her associates. Her 
father had been injured in service 
which had necessitated frequent hos- 
pitalizations and no work. Her 
mother, in order to drown her 
troubles, absented herself for periods 
of time from her children and was 
often in no condition to care for them 
upon her return 


Eddie 


I must tell you about Eddie, one 
of ten children until a three-month 
old child died of pneumonia due to 
neglect. Sometimes Eddie didn't 
pay very close attention and several 
times he went to sleep. He was thin, 
undernourished, and very quiet. When 
Eddie slept, we tried not to waken 
him, because he sold papers on the 
streets until after midnight. When 
he didn’t pay attention, | knew 
that the problems which filled his 
mind were more than big enough 
to crowd out arithmetic problems or 
spelling words. 


John 


John’s parents had both been 
married to other partners before 
marrying each other, and the ten 
children in this family were his, hers, 
and ours. They lived in a poorly 
constructed house, as was evidenced 
by John’s answer to this question- 
“John, do you have any place where 
you can go to study your spelling 
away from the noise of all your 
younger brothers and sisters?” His 
face lit up as he replied, “Oh, yes, | 
study in my clothes cupboard. Enough 
light comes through the cracks in the 
outside wall for me to see.’ One 


icy, cold day I took some clothing to 
their house and found no heat at all. 
It was as cold and icy inside as out 
except for the warmth of their smiles 
of appreciation. 


Rita 


Rita was a little doll. Her beauti- 
ful black hair, shining black eyes, 
and pretty face were enhanced by 
the lovely clothes she wore. She had 
come to me with a good rate of 
achievement, but her work did not 
keep up to its former level. Finally, 
one morning she took me aside and 
sobbed out a long, horrible story 
of abuses by a drunken father. 

Another Eddie was one of my 
greatest worries. He sat in his seat 
and hardly moved. When I suc- 
ceeded in getting him to speak, his 
words were scarcely audible. He 
seemed fearful at all times. The 
mother, thinking she was making me 
feel better, assured me he was just 
as quiet at home. She also told me 
his stepfather was very rough and 
Eddie was fearful of him. It surely 
carried over in the classroom. What 
an abnormal life for a boy! 


Bobby 


I felt very sorry for Bobby many 
times during the year. He did very 
poor work, and nothing that I tried 
seemed to give him any desire to do 
better. He, too, had a father who 
had been injured in service and had 
been away from his family for long 
intervals. Bobby shined shoes for 
spending money, but gave most of it 
to his mother. Each spring we take 
a day's trip to a large nearby city 
and the children are always excited 
about it for weeks beforehand. Bobby's 
daddy refused his permission for 
him to go with us. The note he sent 
scolded me severely for such trips. 
He said a school building was pro- 
vided for the child's education and he 
wanted his son there and nowhere 
else. 

There were other kinds of prob- 
lems, too. Kenneth—I.Q. 62, heart 
condition, poor co-ordination, but a 

(See Johnny, page 126) 
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THOUGHT FOR EDUCATION 
WEEK 


(November 9-15) 


When the Chinese write the word 
Crisis, they use two ideographs— 
one meaning danger, the other oppor- 
tunity. Education faces these two 
prospects today. 

Our schools are under fire. But 
the fire may be expected to produce 
healthy results; for education that 
is never under fire is not free, examines 
no new _ ideas, pursues no social 
function, and influences no one. Good 
education will always be under fire. 
It is a poor sermon that gives no offence. 
Today’s children live in a world of un- 
equaled prospect—and unprece- 
dented danger. They have access to 
the means of a better life, and they 
also have access to weapons that 
threaten the human race. And, by 
the same token, teaching is the most 
challenging profession, for its results 
color, mold, and determine the shape 
of things to come. 

Says President Eisenhower: ‘| am 
convinced that the world cannot stand 
another global war, and, as | see it, 
the thing to prevent such a thing from 
happening is education.’ The wars 
of the world have always begun in 
the nurseries of the world. There are 
no dangerous weapons. There are just 
dangerous people. Thus, ultimately, 
our national security must depend on 
the school and the teacher. 

The price of education is sub- 
stantial—though not a thousandth part 
of the price of ignorance. What we 
put into the thought-stream of our 
children will appear in the life-stream 
of tomorrow. Hence, the teacher is 
literally the keystone of any or- 
ganized society; and as we look into 
the future, we also realize that the 
child is the key to peace. 


FELICITATION TO FELINES 


It takes a fervent feline fancier to set 
the pace for International Cat Week 
(November 2-8). To him, and maybe 
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to you, a Persian kitten becomes a 
compact pound of fluff “with eyne of 
burning coal’ embodying evolution, 
revolution, and devil-ution that can 
transform your life—and your Uni- 
verse. 

Who wouldn't be attracted to this 
‘little automation of silken wool, with 
four paws and twenty claws, some two 
dozen little needle-like teeth, a tail 
like Cleopatra's fan, eyes that Merlin 
would envy, and a heart of gold, with 
only enough alloy to make him forget, 
oh so seldom, his heritage of noble 


behavior and high birth? His purr is 
like the presence of an angel—no 


‘care, nO Wear, no tear, no yearnings, 


no regrets—only a complete satisfac- 
tion in the present moment.’ 

To all who have an affinity for this 
friend of the family fireside, the cat is 
the only true mascot. It brings delight 
by its utter artlessness; satisfaction 
by its usefulness; and peace of mind 
by its mysterious capacity to chase 
petty domestic annoyances out the 
window. 


“ME AND YOU" 
On Election Day (November 4) we 


take our turn at the everyday house- 
keeping job of democracy, knowing 
that whatever our government does, it 
does either because we tell it to or 
because we dont tell it to stop. 
“The citizen who will not dirty his 
hands with politics,’ quipped the 
wit, “soon gets a brand of politics 
which is plenty dirty.” 

A dictatorship is a Nation where 
men once had freedom but didn’t use 
it; which indicates that the tyranny of 
a king may be no more dangerous 
than the apathy of a citizen. 

Democracy is always a beckoning 
goal, an unremitting endeavor—never 
a final achievement. Said ‘Kip’ Van 
Winkle who awoke from a 12-year 
sleep to find half his inheritance had 
evaporated: “How can a man get 
into such a fix just by going to sleep?” 

And who ever said one little vote 
wont count? One electoral vote 


made Thomas Jefferson president. One 
vote also elected John Quincy Adams 
and Rutherford B. Hayes—and the man 
who cast the deciding vote for Hayes 
was himself elected by a single vote. 
Just one vote brought California, 
Idaho, Oregon, Texas, and Washington 
into statehood. Also, by a single 
vote in the House of Representatives, 
the Selective Service Act was passed. 

Who's running this country, any- 
how? 
They do this and they do that, 

Make our laws and so 
They increase our taxes; 

They spend all our dough. 
They keep prices going up; 

Make us fume and stew; 
They—hey, wait a minute! 

“They” are me and you. 


YOUTHFUL AMERICA 


In observing Know Your America 
Week (November 93-29) it may be 
appropriate to reflect on the dis- 
arming youthfulness or amusing incon- 
sistencies of Americans. For example, 
we use instant coffee to dawdle away 
an hour, rave if we miss the first section 
of a revolving door, and spend so 
much time building timesaving devices 
we have no time for anything else. 
Whether the world is headed for 
paradise, purgatory, or perdition, we 
Americans will get there first. We 
insist on getting the morning paper 
in the evening, the evening paper in 
the morning, and the Saturday Evening 
Post on Wednesday. 

Our two burning questions are, 
“How can | reduce?” and “Where 
can | park?’’ Fact is, there are only 
two kinds of parking left, ‘illegal’ 
and “no.” In the days of narrow 
roads, two cars could barely pass. 
With the wider highways, six or eight 
cars can collide at one time. And 
busses are so crowded that even the 
men cant get seats. 

Here, the best things in life are 
either free—or available on easy terms; 
although it must have been a humorist 
who called installments easy payments. 
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The President's Letter 


October 8, 1958 
Fellow Teachers: 


Another school year is well under- 
way and again many of our com- 
munities throughout our Common- 
wealth are facing problems that have 
been challenging and vexing them for 
a number of years. What troubles 
your Commander is that many of 
these communities have not faced 
up to these problems nor met them 
forthrightly. In too many cases in 
order to meet these problems they 
have resorted to expedients that are 
not only inadequate but also destruc- 
tive to the quality education these 
times demand. A calm of com- 
placency and indifference is now en- 
gulfing those forces among the public 
who have been expressing concern 
for improving our schools and seek- 
ing solution to these problems. 

May I cite a few examples of what 
troubles me. ‘Where can | get a 
good machine shop teacher?’ “Where 
can | find a secondary math teacher?” 
“| need a male guidance counselor, 
do you know of any available?” 
“They (New York School Districts 
just across the border from Pennsyl- 
vania) took two of my best teachers 
again this year by offering them 
$1,000 more than we were paying.” 

These are samples of the questions 
and statements | have been hearing 
as I have been traveling about the 
State during September and early 
October. The decades-old problem 
of teacher shortage is still with us, 
the trek of Pennsylvania teachers 
and administrators to neighboring 
states or to more lucrative employ- 
ment in business and industry con- 
tinues, and makeshift expedients to 
meet the shortage remain with us. 
Class sizes of the present staff have 
been increased. Curricular offerings 
have been reduced. Teaching load 
has been increased. Administrators 
have been forced to carry part-time 
teaching loads and improperly certi- 
fied or unqualified teachers employed 
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to “keep school.” 

These seem to have aroused no 
public clamor for solution. Rather, 
they have only produced a renewal 
of the rumble of demands from the 
grass-roots for personnel policies which 
regulate teacher load and _assign- 
ments and define what are profes- 
sional and non-professional duties. 


Another example I have heard is 
that communities have had to find 
new classroom space in all kinds of 
makeshift accommodations— in 
churches, in storerooms, in recreation 
centers, in vacant warehouses. In 
some cases, recently constructed build- 
ings in joint, union, and merged dis- 
tricts are “bursting at the seams’ 
and have proved inadequate to ac- 
commodate the ever growing numbers 
of children enrolling in these schools. 
The shortage of classrooms con- 
tinues, the inadequacy of housing for 
many school children grows, and com- 
munities seem either unwilling or un- 
able to meet it. They are unable 
in part because of the backlog of 
$450,000,000 in applications for new 
building allocations over and above 
the ceilings now established from 
the School Building Authority 

These are samples of conditions 
and problems the public will find as 
it visits schools during American 
Education Week. In each district 
where needs and problems like these 
are to be found, Local Branches in 
cooperation with local administrators 
must exert every effort to make their 
communities aware of these problems 
and stimulate their will to support 
and effect correction of them. 

Such activity in our local com- 
munities will not only result in the 
improvement of local school pro- 
grams but will also build support for 
the legislative program we will present 
to the 1959 General Assembly. 

A part of this legislative program, 
the salary schedule proposed by the 
Legislative Committee, appears else- 
where in this issue of the JOURNAL. 
It is a professional salary schedule. 


It is not designed to give us a decent’ 





or an adequate salary. It is not geared 
to the idea of tying salary to cost-of- 
living. It is not written on the basis 
of comparison with other states or 
other professions. The groups with- 
in our profession—classroom teach- 
ers, elementary principals, secondary 
school principals, representatives of 
the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum, of the Department of 
Vocational and Practical Arts, Super- 
vising Principals, Superintendents, 
and County Superintendents—were 
asked to state what they felt their 
position in the schools was worth 
salary-wise and also to establish 
what they felt all other positions in 
the schools were worth in relation 
to their own. These separate pro- 
posals were integrated by the salary 
subcommittee of our legislative 
Committee into a tentative salary 
schedule and presented, after ap- 
proval of the Legislative Committee, 
to a joint meeting with representa- 
tives of all groups involved. After 
some minor revisions and adjust- 
ments were made, the group accepted 
the proposal. It, therefore, asserts 
what the profession thinks our pro- 


fessional salaries should be. 


Other professional proposals based 
on the report of the Committee of 
Fifteen when it is completed—pro- 
posals dealing with subsidy, school 
district reorganization, post-high 
school education, school buildings, 
school term, State policy and. ad- 
ministration, retirement, teacher cer- 
tification, and many others—will be 
forthcoming. 

It will be a program we can achieve 
if we will. If each member of the 
profession asserts with confidence 
and conviction, “This salary is what 
I am worth,” if each member in 
unity speaks for the whole program 
and says, “This is what they (those 
in other professional positions) are 
worth,’ if each member says, ‘These 
proposals are our professional pro- 
posals to meet the needs of educa- 
tion and the professional way to im- 
prove education in our Common- 
wealth,’ if each member cooperates 
with every effort of his local and 
State Association to secure “Public 
Support” for our program, then we 
shall have found the ‘Key to Quality 
Education” and Task Force PSEA- 
1958 will have completed its mission. 


—H aro p J. Kocn, President, PSEA, 
Hazleton 
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New Administrators 


Additional information on changes 
in administrative positions has been 
received since the list of new super- 
intendents and supervising principals 
was printed on pages 18, 19, and 20 
of the September issue. 


District Superintendents 


Canon-McMillan Jt. G. M. Quivey 
Meadville William C. Frye, Jr. 


Assistant and Associate Superintendent 
Chester John G. Vaul 
Succeeds Charles D. 
Long 
Supervising Principals 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY 
Fox Chapel Area John Cober 
North Hills Jt. E. D. Kruse 
North Versailles Twp. Thomas Heslep 
Monroeville- 
Pitcairn Jt. 
Pine-Richland Jt. 
Plum Borough Nunzio V. DiPaolo 
West Deer Twp. William E. Burns 
ARMSTRONG COUNTY 
Dayton Jt. Leonard Holt 
East Brady Area Jt. Valentine Zellers 
BEAVER COUNTY 
Hopewell-Inde- 
pendence-Raccoon 
Jt. John P. Milanovich 
BERKS COUINTY 
Hamburg Area 
Oley Valley Area 
BLAIR COUNTY 
Greenfield-Kimmel 
BUCKS COUNTY 
Line Lexington 
BUTLER COUNTY 
Evans City Area Jt. 
Fairview Twp.- 
Karns City Jt. 


C. A. Newman 
Alfred Jacques 


John W. Ebling 
Walter A. Rohrbach 


Harry O. Wolfe 
William Binder 
Harris W. Reynolds 


Joseph A. 
McClymonds 
CENTRE COUNTY 
Bald Eagle Area Jt. 
CHESTER COUNTY 
Oxford Area Jt. 


Paul Runyan 


Vernon W. 
Dessenberger 
CLEARFIELD COUNTY 
Harmony Jt. Harold W. 
Luckenbaugh 
COLUMBIA COUNTY 
Millville Area 
Jointure Seymour Stere 
CRAWFORD COUNTY 
Cambridge Springs 
Area Jt. Ckarles H. Walters 
DAUPHIN COUNTY 
Millersburg Borough W. Elwood Sheely 
DELAWARE COUNTY - 
Interboro Jt. Frederick E. Tanger 
Sharon Hill Peter A. LeDonne 
FAYETTE COUNTY 
John A. Brashear Jt. George Albert 
Redstone Twp. John Caputo 
FRANKLIN COUNTY 
James Buchanan Jt. Thomas W. Smith 
GREENE COUNTY 
Dunkard Twp. John W. Porter 
HUNTINGDON COUNTY 


Alexandria Ward S. Taylor 
Southern Huntingdon 
County Fred Angle 


INDIANA COUNTY 
Blairsville Jt. 
Purchase Line Jt. 


James M. Burk 
Lynn K. Smith 
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Saltsburg Jt. John R. Coulson 
LANCASTER COUNTY 
Southern Lancaster 

County Raymond L. Dunlap 
LAWRENCE COUNTY 
Shenango Area Jt Edwin C. Beatty 
LEHIGH COUNTY 
Catasauqua Union 
LUZERNE COUNTY 
Jenkins-Yatesville Jt 
Lake-Lehman Area 

Jt Lester B. Squier 
LYCOMING COUNTY 
Jersey Shore Area Jt. Francis McCanna 
Montoursville Area 

Jt Chester E. McCall 
MIFFLIN COUNTY 
Kishacoquillas Jt 
Rothrock Jt 


Robert L. Johnson 


\. G. Ford 


Richard F. Snyder 
Atwell M 
Bookmiller, Jr. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
Lansdale Borough Arthur James 
Spring-Ford Jt Henry L. Rupp 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 
Bethlehem Twp Earle Walbert 
Moore Twp John Bensing 
PERRY COUNTY 
Newport Union Dale W. Smith 
SCHUYLKILL COUNTY 
Butler Twp George Jasper 
Kimmel 
SOMERSET COUNTY 
Shanksville-Stony- 


creek Jt J. Geary Critchfield 
WAYNE COUNTY 
Lake Twp Arthur R. Goerlitz 


YORK COUNTY 
Southern Jt Harry Henly 


Associate Supervising Principal 
Monroeville- 
Pitcairn Jt 


NEA to Niue Cates 


on Teacher Time 


J. W. Hornbeck 


In this day and age when the 
accent is on streamlined efficiency, no 
one feels the squeeze of ‘’not-enough- 
time-to-do-an-effective-job” more 
than the classroom teacher in the na- 
tion's schools. The Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association is planning a 
study conference devoted to the 
utilization of teacher time at NEA 
Headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
November 28 and 29. 

Invited to serve as members of this 
study conference are Mrs. Bertha P. 
Boyd of Carlisle, who is the president 
of the PSEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, and Mrs. Margaret 
Morris of Forty Fort 

The group will concentrate on 
such problems as the time allotment 
required for efficient teacher prepara- 
tion in the various subject areas and 
grade levels, class size best suited to 
effective classroom learning, the role 
of non-instructional activities, and 
the use of secretarial service and me- 
chanical aids. 











Dear Miss North: 


Aren't all teachers taught how to 
use visual aids in their classrooms? 
I see very few teachers using them 
How can you get teachers to use them? 

Baffled Supervisor 
Dear Friend: 

I'll bet that you are a man and 
that the visual aids you are writing 
about are machines and the teachers 
you refer to are women! So quickly 
I'll tell you—most women distrust 
machinery and most women teachers 
distrust movie projectors and other 
machines used in visual education. 

If you are interested in a better 
use of visual education you may want 
to try some of these suggestions. 

Chalkboards—Help teachers tomake 
the most of this simple and effective 
aid. If the boards are gray or faded 
plan to recondition them. Keep the 
boards free for use during instruc- 
tion. Avoid having them filled with 
“Do not erase”’ material. 

Bulletin Boards—Plan with the 
teachers to make the bulletin boards 
teaching aids, rather than places to 
post pictures or notices. Well planned 
bulletin boards can be effective 
ways of teaching new materials or 
reviewing previously learned lessons. 

Exhibits—Particularly with young 
children the reality of objects is most 
effective in teaching. Encourage the 
teachers to use models and real 
articles in exhibits. 

Machines—You can help teachers 
use movie films and strip films. 
Periodic instruction and review of 
methods of operating the machines 
will build confidence. Planned sched- 
uling of time for the use of the ma- 
chines will help. Physical arrange- 
ments so that it is easy to use ma- 
chines are another help. Demonstra- 
tion lessons in the classroom by the 
supervisor may be a necessity to in- 
terest the most reluctant. 

When you show the teachers that 
the value of visual aids is as great or 
greater than the work required to 
use them, then you will have a good 
program of visual education. 


Sincerely, Moy “Hoek 
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IN THE NAME AND BY AUTHORITY OF THE 





COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE 
HARRISBURG 


PROCLAMATION 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK - NOVEMBER 9-15, 1958 


WHEREAS, The principle of free, public education available to all 
children is the foundation on which our democracy is built; 


and 


WE2RBAS, Sound education is essential to the continuing growth of our 
Nation and the prosperity and well-being of our people, 
especially in an era in which the race for knowledge is 
becoming the race for survival; and 


WHEREAS, The annual observance of American Education Week this year 
stresses the theme "Report Card USA," designed to encourage 
parents and citizens to study the problems and progress of 
their schools in the light of modern needs; 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, George M. Leader, Governor of the Commonwealth of 





Pennsylvania, do hereby proclaim the week of November 9-15, 
1958, to be American Education Week for Pennsylvania, and I 
call upon my fellow citizens to recognize the urgency of the 
problems facing our schools today and to act on these 
problems to preserve and improve the quality of American 


education, 


GIVEN under my hand and the Great 
Seal of the State, at the City 
of Harrisburg, this fifth day 
of September, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-eight, and 
of the Commonwealth the one 
hundred,and eighty-third. 


yy 


EQ@GE M. LEADER 
GOVERNOR 





BY THE GOVERNOR: 
t 


Secreéery Sf the Commonwealth 
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Governor Leader signs the 1958 Proclamation for American Education Week 
with Superintendent of Public Instruction Charles H. Boehm and PSEA Presi- 
dent Harold J. Koch as interested observers. 


TV Schedule of Elementary 


School Science Series 


December 
Mondays, 9:30-9:45 a.m. 
WGAL-TV, Channel 8 


December 1 
Heat 


Consideration of the thermometer 
as a measure of heat; various effects 
of heating; experiments demonstrat- 
ing these effects; various ways in 
which heat travels. 


December 8 
Electricity and Magnetism 


Several magnets will be demon- 
strated and the connection between 
electricity and magnetism will be dis- 
cussed; the compass as a magnet will 
be discussed. 


December 15 
Making and Using Electricity 


Different ways of producing elec- 
tricity; ways in which we use elec- 
tricity and how we make it usable; 
converting electricity into mechani- 
cal energy, heat, and light. 


Free Materials on 
U. S. Foreign Relations 


The Department of Public I[n- 
struction, Harrisburg, wishes to call 
attention to the Foreign Relations 
Project of the North Central Associa- 
tionof Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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The association is operating this 
project under a grant of $375,000 
from the Ford Foundation. Offered 
is a selection of booklets on American 
foreign policy problems written es- 
pecially for secondary school students. 
The booklets are not designed to 
replace textbooks but to supplement 
them. Any high school in the United 
States is eligible to participate in the 
project and to receive free of charge 
35 copies each of two of the following 
titles: 

Our American Foreign Policy 

Our Changing German Problems 

American Policy and the Soviet 

Challenge 

America’s Role in the Middle East 


Accompanying the booklets are 
other teacher aids, including guides, 
skill tests, suggested activities, and 
other supplementary materials. For 
an application form and further in- 
formation, write Foreign Relations 
Project, 57 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


TB School Press Project 


Editors of school papers in Penn- 
sylvania have been invited to par- 
ticipate in the national School Press 
Project sponsored in Pennsylvania 
by the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis 
and Health Society and its affiliated 
county organizations. 

Staffs of school newspapers taking 
part visit TB control facilities and 
interview doctors and other health 
workers in preparation for writing 
on subjects assigned by the national 


sponsors, the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association and the National 
Tuberculosis Association. 

Subjects on which they are asked 
to publish news and feature stories, 
editorials, and art work are: 

Meet the TB Fighters 

Careers in the Health Sciences 


Despite the progress made against 
tuberculosis, a big job remains to be 
done to bring about its complete 
defeat. 

The School Press Project is one of 
the many educational activities of the 
voluntary tuberculosis societies whose 
work is made possible by the annual 
Christmas Seal Sale. 

Opening date for the Christmas 
Seal Sale is Friday, November 14. 


DPI Publishes Bibliography 


on World Communism 


Because of the increasing demand 
for resource materials on Commu- 
nism, the Department of Public In- 
struction has published a 20-page 
booklet entitled “World Communism: 
A Selected Annotated Bibliography.” 

The booklet was prepared at the 
joint request of United States Sena- 
tors Edward Martin and Joseph S. 
Clark by the Legislative Reference 
Service of The Library of Congress. 
The Department is deeply apprecia- 
tive of this fine cooperation. 

Social studies teachers may obtain 
without charge single copies by re- 
quest from Clarence Stephenson, ad- 
viser in history education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Box 911, 
Harrisburg 


oY 


American 
Education Week 
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Jo Anna Connell 


A retired teacher of Strong Vincent 
High School, Erie, is to be honored 
by having a new elementary school 
named for her—the Jo Anna Connell 
Elementary School. On Teachers 
Day of American Education Week, 
November 13, 875 professional staff 
members and citizens of the com- 
munity will join in a dedication serv- 
ice with the plaque reading: “This 
school is respectfully dedicated by the 
Erie School Board and other citizens 
to Miss Jo Anna Connell, as repre- 
sentative of the teachers who have 
made the Erie Public Schools so sig- 
nificant in the lives of children and 
youth, in recognition of her forty- 
three years in the teaching profes- 
sion and for her pioneering in the ad- 
vancement of legislation beneficial to 
the welfare of teachers.” 

Miss Connell is a past president of 
the Erie Teachers Association. 


American Field Service 
Student Exchange 


The Lawrence Park High School, 
Erie, Dan V. Skala, principal, has 
participated in the American Field 
Service high schooi student foreign 
exchange program since 1950. Dur- 
ing this time, 21 students from 14 
foreign countries have studied in the 
school and 12 students from Lawrence 
Park have gone during the summer to 
five European countries. 

This high school student foreign 
exchange program is administered by 
the American Field Service, 113 E. 
30th St., New York City. Before 
an American high school can send 
its students to a foreign country, it 
must serve as host to a foreign high 
school exchange student. 
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Last summer more than 800 
American teenagers resided in 30 
different countries under the sponsor- 
ship of the A.F.S., and this school 
year there are over 1,000 teenagers 
from 32 countries attending Ameri- 
can high schools. Mr. Skala says 
the program is excellent “for promot- 
ing better intercultural understand- 
ing among the youth of the world.” 


Teachers in 
Exchange Positions 


In addition to the Pennsylvania 
teachers who exchanged with teachers 
from the United Kingdom, as listed 
on page 67 of the October issue of the 
Journal, the following Pennsylvan- 
ians have exchanged positions with 
teachers in the countries indicated. 
Karl Rahmann 


Duesseldorf, 
Germany 


No exchange 
The Haverford 
School 


Nancy E. Buckles 

Delaware County 
Children’s Aid 
Society, Media 


No exchange 
Greece 


No exchange 


John E. Bush 
Netherlands 


George Washington 


A ae Bes 

New Castle 

William A. Kelton S. 
Campbell McDonald 

Springfield Jr.-Sr. Gilgandra, 
ghess Australia 


No exchange 
Germany 


Bertha Evosevic 
Perry High School 
Pittsburgh 


No exchange 
Germany 


Joyce H. Mrkonic 

Ambridge High 
School 

No exchange 

France 


Daniel D. Olivier 

Chestnut Hill 
Academy 

Philadelphia 


No exchange 
France 


Gerald E. Weight 
Altoona Senior H.S 


Anna M. Stark 
Muhlbaurstrasse, 


Harold W. Weigel 
Dickinson College 


Carlisle Germany 

Rudolph Lea No exchange 

Elkins Park Jr. H.S. Germany 

No exchange Liliane Catois 

Tredyffrin- Cannes, Alpes- 
Easttown Elem Maritimes, France 

Berwyn 


No exchange 
Beaver Falls Public 
School 
O- 


Whoso neglects 


Marguerite Girard 
Nice, Alpes- 
Maritimes, France 


learning in his 


youth, loses the past and is dead for the 


future. 


Euripides, 484-406 B. C. 


. 





Clleigs Cospsasles 
Colleges Offer Credit 
for TV Course 


King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, and 
the State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville, will offer credit for a TV physics 
course which the National Broad- 
casting Company is offering each 
morning from 6:30 to 7:00 a.m. The 
course is entitled “Physics for the 
Atomic Age” and will be taught by 
Harvey E. White of the University 
of California for two semesters from 
October 6, 1958, to June 5, 1959 
In the Wilkes-Barre area, it will be 
seen over WBRE-TV; in the Lan- 
caster area, over WGAL-TV. 


The colleges were asked to co- 
operate in this “Continental Class- 
room project by the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, at whose behest the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company de- 
cided to offer the course. Any high 
school teacher of science in the area 
or others who are qualified may re- 
ceive credit. 


The colleges are arranging for on- 
campus seminars and examinations 
which will be scheduled on Satur- 
days. 


Other colleges in the Common- 
wealth are doubtless cooperating in 
this atomic age physics course. 


Pitt Adds Special 


Education Department 


A department of special education 
has been established in School of 
Education of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. It is designed to prepare pro- 
fessional personnel to work with 
handicapped and exceptional chil- 
dren. The department will offer a 
program including already existing 
courses in both the School of Educa- 
tion and in other divisions of the 
University, such as the Schools of 
Medicine and Nursing and the de- 
partments of speech, sociology, and 
psychology in the School of the Lib- 
eral Arts. 


Jack W. Birch will be the director 
of the new department, according to 
an announcement by Chancellor Ed- 
ward H. Litchfield. Doctor Birch 
was formerly director of special edu- 
cation and the educational clinic of 
the Pittsburgh Board of Education. 
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“EPS Carries Piufesilanal Banner 


The Teacher Education and Pro- 

sssional Standards Commission was 
reated to step-up the purely pro- 
fessional phases of the PSEA pro- 
vram. The recent furore over the 
sputnik has again stimulated a wave 
of criticism which focused upon the 
chools and the profession. Naturally 
the PSEA is deeply concerned where 
the prestige of the profession is in- 
volved. 

The TEPS Commission is the 
logical agent to carry the professional 
banner, since no agency is giving its 
total effort to professional stand- 
ards. It is the integrating force for 
action on purely professional matters. 

The Commission has held ten State 
conferences since it was created in 
1948. The usual attendance at these 
State meetings has been about 100 
members of the profession. In order 
to reach a larger clientele with its 
program this year, it is sponsoring 
nine District meetings which will 
attract approximately |200 educators 
from every level of the profession. 

An idea of the spirit and function 
of this TEPS program may be gained 
from reading the items which follow: 
THE COMMISSION seeks not only to 

improve the present status of the 
profession, but to develop an on- 
going program for the future de- 
velopment of higher standards for 
members. 

WE ARE CONCERNED with the legal as- 
pects of professional education 
particularly standards of certifica- 
tion. In this capacity we should 
guard now against the employment 
of inadequately qualified teachers 
in the current crash programs of 
more science, more mathematics, 
and more language. We should 


not be stampeded into lowering 
standards in this “emergency.” 

THE EFFORT to reduce or eliminate 
the use of emergency certificates 
will be successful only to the extent 
that teachers and administrators in 
local communities resist the prac- 
tice. 

IN viEw of the acceleration of knowl- 
edge due to research and scientific 
advancements, it becomes neces- 
sary for teachers more than ever to 
keep current with new frontiers. 
Local TEPS committees could 
render a valuable service by keep- 
ing their professional associations 
informed on pertinent new dis- 
coveries. 

WHILE the Student Education Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania and the 
Future Teachers organization are 
making a direct effort at selective 
recruitment, it still remains a part 
of the TEPS movement to par- 
ticipate in programs that will 
bring into the profession the highest 
caliber of youth. Here, too, is a 
function for local responsibility. 

THE TEPS movement is a continuous 
process of improvement, never 
satisfied with the status quo. It 
is constantly endeavoring to en- 
roll in the profession a greater 
number of competent young people 
and to retain in-service personnel 
that have proved their proficiency. 

To ATTAIN our objectives every teacher 
has an active role to play in ad- 
vancing professional standards. The 
State Commission is too remote to 
be fully effective in reaching the 
front line of professional service. 

THE ACCREDITATION of our Teacher 
Education institutions is a vital 
process in the advancement of 


SCHEDULE OF DISTRICT TEPS CONFERENCES FOR 1958 


District Conference Chairman Date Place 

Central Donald McGarey . aa 

C-Western Miriam Cokely Oct. 23. Armagh High School 

Eastern Edna Mest Nov. 1 Traylor Hotel, Allentown 

Midwestern John Forry Nov. 22 Westminster College 
John Matthews 

Northeastern Harold Bollinger Nov. | Wilkes College 
Eugene L. Hammer 

Northwestern Thomas R. Miller Nov. 22 Edinboro STC 
William Cornell 

Southeastern Wade Wilson Dec. © Springfield H. S. 

Delaware County 

Southern Phyllis Detz Dec. 2 Millersville STC 
S. E. Munson 

Western Marjorie Bartrem Dec. 1 California STC 
David Guhl 


Tyyne Hanninen 
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standards. Practically every higher 
institution that prepares teachers 
is presently engaged in revising 
its curriculum. The TEPS Com- 
mission and local TEPS com- 
mittees can participate in this 
vital operation. 

THE POLICIES issued by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction from 
time to time are of concern to the 
Commission to the extent that they 
affect instruction. For example, 
the recent directive of the Depart - 
ment requiring 180 days purely for 
instruction of children can be 
strengthened by the support of 
our members, who, at the same 
time, may lend help in the effort 
to secure additional pay for days 
spent by the faculty for other 
professional activities. 

THERE ARE many groups in our 
professional organization concerned 
with professional standards. They 
meet separately to solve common 
problems, but the TEPS Com- 
mission cuts across all levels and 
all fields, involving even lay groups 
in a single and concentrated effort 
to raise our professional standards. 
The unique characteristic of TEPS 
is its inclusiveness. 


Crippled Children Institute 


An Institute on the Psycho-Edu- 
cational Evaluation of Children with 
Orthopedic and Neurological Handi- 
caps is scheduled for November 21 
and 22 at the Pittsburgh Home for 
Crippled Children. This Institute is 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
Home for Crippled Children and 
the Departments of Special Educa- 
tion, Speech, and Psychology of the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Harry V. Rice and William M. 
Cruickshank will demonstrate and 
interpret findings, and the discussants 
will include Jack Matthews, George 
Fahey, Catherine McClure, Jack 
Birch, Kathryn Dice, with Everett 
Campbell as moderator. 

The Institute is open to teachers, 
psychologists, physicians, speech 
therapists, nurses, and other pro- 
fessional persons. Registration in- 
formation may be obtained from 
Everett Campbell at the Home for 
Crippled Children, 1426 Denniston 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 17. 
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Educators Honored 
on Retirement 


Citizens and their colleagues hon- 
ored teachers and administrators who 
retired during or at the close of the 


1957-58 school year. 


Many of these 


had long records of service in the 
schools of the Commonwealth 

In the following list are the names 
and years of service (as received) 


of some of these individuals. 


The 


school is the one in which the final 
years of service were given 

Many feature stories and pictures 
of these retired educators have been 
received in the JOURNAL office. As 
space permits, these will be used in 


PS]. 
Years 


43 


25 


36 


49 


42 


40 


46 
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J. Frank 


Homer B. Ammerman, superintend- 
ent, Wayne County 

Allen E. Bacon, superintendent, 
Wilkes-Barre 

Edna M. Bair, Hanover 

Walter R. Baldwin, supervising prin- 
cipal, and teacher, North Union 
Twp. schools, Fayette Co 

Wilda E. Banfield, home economics, 
Rochester H. S 

Mrs. Mary Jane Beeson, teacher 
North Union Twp. schools, Fayette 
Co 

Anna Mae Bender, Edison Jr. H. S., 
Harrisburg 

Mark Pennett, Bangor 

Mrs. Florence Walker Bingner, Ber- 
lin Brothersvalley Jt. Schools 

Edith M. Boden, Garfield school, 
Shamokin 

Leland F. Brunner, general science, 
Benjamin Franklin H. S., Carbon- 
dale 

Samuel B. Bulick, superintendent 
Greensburg 

William E. Burkhard, associate su- 
perintendent, Philadelphia 

\lice Callahan, third grade teacher 
St. Marys-Benzinger Jt. Schools 

\nna Carney, elementary, Montrose 

N. A. Culbertson, Spring Grove Jt. 
Schools, York Co. 

Mrs. Alice Dambach, South Butler 
Co. Jt 

Nancy Darby, North Union Twp 
H. S., Fayette Co, 

Earl A. Dimmick, superintendent 
Pittsburgh 

George Dumbauld, assistant superin- 
tendent, Fayette Co 

Mrs. Blanche Dwyer, Sandy Twp., 
DuBois 

Harry B. Eberly, principal, Benja- 
min Franklin elementary school, 
Chambersburg 

Hobart A. Farber, superintendent, 
Lehigh Co. 

Paul B. Faust, John Harris H. S., 
Harrisburg 

Faust, 
Chambersburg 

Mrs. J. Frank Faust, home eco- 
nomics, Jr. H. S., Chambersburg 
(June, 1957) 

Mrs. Margie Finlan, elementary, 
Youngsville, Warren Co. 


superintendent, 


Harry |. Frymire, Selinsgrove Jt. 
Schools 
Harriet Gensler, principal, West 


Fairview school 








Four members of the staff of the Chambersburg school system were honored by 
the Chambersburg branch of the PSEA at a banquet in the spring. The guests of 
honor are shown with gifts presented by Joan Bowen, president, in behalf of the 


organization. 
Faust, Harry B. Eberly, and Susie Kriechbaum. 
combined record of 154 years of service in Pennsylvania schools. 


Left to right are Miss Bowen, Superintendent J. Frank Faust, Mrs. 
The four persons had completed a 


Mrs. Faust 


retired last year from the home economics department of the Junior High School; 
Miss Kriechbaum was head of the mathematics department of the Senior High 
School, and Mr. Eberly, principal of Benjamin Franklin elementary school. 


4] 


Clementina George, mathematics, 
Braddock Sr. H. S 

Fanny M. Gilbert, principal, George 
A. Ferrell elementary school, East 
Lycoming 


Jean Gordon, elementary teacher, 


Rochester 

Sara Gordon, Coraopolis 

Mrs. Clara Dixon Grim, North 
Union Twp. Schools, Fayette Co. 

Edwin E. Halstead, assistant pro- 
fessor of music and head of fine 
arts, STC, California 

Mrs. Carrie Hamilton, South Butler 
Co, Jt 

George E. Harding, associate pro- 
fessor of geography and head of 
science, STC, California 

George W. Hauck, John Harris H. S., 
Harrisburg 


J. Harry Henshaw, superintendent, 


Hollidaysburg 

Eva P. Herman, English, Selinsgrove 
Area Jointure, Snyder Co 

Mrs. Twila Herrold, Selinsgrove 
Area Jointure, Snyder Co. 

Mary F. Hershey, John Harris H. S., 
Harrisburg 

Mrs. Helen Hodge, home economics, 
Rochester 

Ella Hunsberger, Quakertown Com- 
munity Dist. 

Mrs. Winifred Isaacs, third grade, 
Linwood 

Alice Keller, Stroud Union, Strouds- 
burg 

Morton Kelly, mathematics, Troy, 


Emma Kemmerer, Quakertown Com- 
munity Dist. 


37 


46 


30 


40 


40 


390 


Joseph F. Leswing, 


Claude C. Kissinger, science depart- 
ment, Shamokin H. S. 

Susie K. Kriechbaum, head, mathe- 
matics, Chambersburg Sr. H. S. 


Sydney Lenhart, Meyersdale Jt 
Schools 
Mrs. Mary Ellen Lewis, head li- 


brarian, STC, Kutztown 

William Penn 
H. S., Harrisburg 

Earle O. Liggitt, 
Munhall 

Frank Magill, assistant and county 
superintendent, Huntingdon Co. 

Charles F. Makibbin, William Perr 
H. S., Harrisburg 

Mrs. Katherine Martin, teacher, 
North Union Twp. Schools, Fay- 
ette Co 


superintendent 


Edna T. Marvin, Stroud-Union, 
Stroudsburg 
Mrs. Lois H. Minnick, elementary, 


Quaker Valley Jt. Schools, Leets- 
dale 


Aaron L. Myers, principal and 
teacher, Upper Allen elementary, 
Shepherdstown 


Mrs. Grace Myers, second grade, 
George A. Ferrellelementary school, 
East Lycoming 

Mrs. Edna Nale, Lower Burrell 
Twp., Westmoreland Co. 

Selma E. Peterson, primary, Ral- 
ston, Tri-County Dist., Canton 
Robert L. Reinhart, Quakertown 

Community Dist. 

George H. Richwine, technical con- 
sultant, Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Board 

Mrs. Clara Risher, Latin and English, 
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More than 500 teachers, administrators, friends, and 
community representatives honored Clarence E. Zorger, 
superintendent of the Harrisburg school district for 16 years, 
with a testimonial dinner sponsored by the Harrisburg Edu- 
cators Association. Doctor Zorger retired after 42 years of 
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progressive educational service to his community as a 
teacher, principal, and superintendent. 

Pictured, left to right, are Russell K. Patterson, Jr., 
president of HEA; Mrs. Patterson; Doctor and Mrs. 


Clarence E. Zorger; Florence Seese, secretary, HEA; 
William Lipsitt, president of Harrisburg School Board. 





Hopewell, Independence, and Rac- 
coon Jt. Schools, Beaver Co 

21 Mrs. Lena Rodgers, Lower Burrell 
Twp., Westmoreland Co. 

44 Lillian M. Rowe, Lancaster 

38 Dwight W. Rude, mathematics, 
Benjamin Franklin H. S., Carbon- 
dale 

Stirling Schmoyer, Bangor 

37 Addison H. Showalter, superintend- 
ent, Chester 

43 Clara Smiley, Canton H. S. 

42 Paul B. Smith, William Penn H. S., 
Harrisburg 

24 R. Glendon Smith, commercial, 
Beaver Area 

31 Ralph R. Smith, superintendent, 
Lansdale 

34 Mrs. Lesta Sprowls, Lower Burrell 
Twp., Westmoreland Co 

John L. Waldman, associate super- 

intendent, Philadelphia 





J. Harry Henshaw, retired superinten 
burg school district, was honored at a testimonial dinner on 
March 20. The dinner, sponsored by the Hollidaysburg 
Education Association, had Robert Walker, president, as 
toastmaster. Mr. Henshaw had served the Hollidaysburg 
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dent of Hollidays- 


20 Mrs. Dee Wareham, Lower Burrell 
[wp., Westmoreland Co. 

34 Mrs. Addie Weidman, Stroud Union, 
Stroudsburg 

39 Charles L. White, supervising princi- 
pal, Hopewell, Independence, Rac- 
coon Jt. Schools, Beaver Co. 


36 Mary S. Whitmyer, Melrose school, 
Harrisburg 

47 Zoe Olla Wilt, Hollidaysburg Jr. 
FES 

42 Clarence E. Zorger, superintendent, 
Harrisburg 

40 F. DeWitt Zuerner, superintendeent 


North Braddock 
EpNA M. Bair retired on June 9 


after teaching in the School District 
of Hanover for 47 years. 


a 


school district since 192 
and since 1946 as superintendent. 

In the picture are, seated, left to right: Mrs. Henshaw, 
J. Harry Henshaw, Robert Walker, Mrs. Walker, Judge 
John M. Klepser; 


New School Named for 
Retiring Superintendent 


The new Central Junior High 
School in Chester will be named in 
honor of Addison H. Showalter who 
retired as superintendent of schools 
this year. The school is to be opened 
this fall. 

Announcement of this honor was 
made before more than 300 faculty 
members, guests, and friends at a 
“This Is Your Life” type program 
at which Mr. Showalter was guest in 
the spring. He concludes a 37 year 
career with Chester schools. 












i 


7, first as teacher, then as principal, 


standing, Griff Jones, Mrs. Jones, 


Eugene Hamill, Clarence W. Farley, and Mary Keiper. 
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Testimonial Dinners for 
Doctor Dimmick 


Earl A. Dimmick, who retired as 
superintendent of Pittsburgh public 
schools on June 30, was guest at two 
testimonial dinners held by his edu- 
cational colleagues. Doctor Dimmick 
had been. superintendent in Pitts- 
burgh since 1945 and had been serving 
in the educational field in Pennsyl- 
vania since 1916. The first dinner 
was held on May 22 under the 
auspices of teacher groups, and the 
second one on June 3 under the 
sponsorship of local organizations of 
school administrators. 


Free Film on 
Racial Problems 


A free 16 mm. film, “Burden of 
Truth,” is available for teachers 
interested in the elimination and 


understanding of racial discrimina- 
tion. This film was produced by the 
United Steelworkers of America as 
a contribution to better understand- 
ing of this country's racial problem. 
A 43-minute version of this 67- 
minute standard print is available 
to fit the average class period. A 
special manual designed as a guide 
for teachers and a discussion outline 
for each student in the class accom- 
pany the film. 

The'main topics explored in “Bur- 
den of Truth” are discrimination 
in housing and discrimination in em- 
ployment. The film raises funda- 
mental questions: 

Do the principles of American 
democracy justify racial discrimina- 
tion? 

Do the facts justify racial dis- 
crimination practices? 

How can racial discrimination prac- 
tices be eliminated? 

What can I do about racial dis- 
crimination? 

Charles H. Boehm, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has recom- 
mended that “Burden of Truth” 
be shown to all senior-year students 
in Pennsylvania's public schools. 
Distribution of the film is being 
handled as a cooperative project 
by the Department of Public In- 
struction and the Pennsylvania Fair 
Employment Practice Commission. 
Teachers may reserve it by sending 
the dates on which they plan to show 
the film, the desired version of the 
film, and the number of students in 
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the class to Elliott M. Shirk, ex- 
ecutive director, Pennsylvania Fair 
Employment Practice Commission, 
1401 Labor and Industry Building, 
Harrisburg 


New Teacher-Patriot Awards 
from Valley Forge 


Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge has announced a new program 
of awards to honor teachers in both 
elementary and secondary schools. 

The Valley Forge Teachers’ Medal 
award is designed to recognize the 
vital work of the one or more teachers 
in each county and city who, through 
their superb personal and classroom 
record in good citizenship teaching, 
are making an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the growth of morally sound, 
intellectually capable, courageous citi- 
zens. 

Freedoms Foundation President, 
Kenneth D. Wells, urged that teach- 
ers here in the Foundation’s home 
state set a fast pace’ in inspirational 
teaching of freedoms fundamentals 
for educators all across the country. 

Nomination forms may be ob- 
tained by writing to Freedoms Foun- 
dation, Valley Forge. The closing 





date for 1958 awards nominations is 
November 30. School administrators, 
teachers, students, and the general 
public are invited to nominate teacher- 
patriots from their schools. 

The new Valley Forge Teachers’ 
Medal awards program is a major 
addition to the Foundation’s Na- 
tional and School Awards programs. 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


Pennsylvania s TEPS Commission 
is planning a 1959 Statewide meeting 
which will feature the participation 
of representatives from the liberal 
arts fields, teacher education institu- 
tions, public school personnel of all 
levels, and the Department of Public 
Instruction, as well as lay representa- 
tives. This conference is patterned 
after the 1958 National TEPS meet- 
ing 

Plans for this conference were 
laid by the PSEA Commission at its 
meeting in Harrisburg, September 
20 and 27. Clara E. Cockerille, 
chairman, presided, and final plans 
were made for the District con- 
ferences in the fall of 1958 —EUGENE 
P. BerTIN, Secretary 





Albert Gallatin Jointure Offers Science Lectures 


A series of practical science lectures is being offered to high school students in 
the Albert Gallatin Jointure as the result of the effort of officials of the Houze Glass 
Corporation and Point Marion High School. 

Pictured are representatives of the high school and the industrial plant: Left to 
right, seated, Roger Houze, I1, sales manager for the firm; Armand Houze, Jr., 
a chemist; Lloyd Baugh, physical science teacher; Harry Walker, principal of 
Point Marion High School, and John Alpert, executive vice president of the 
Houze plant. Standing, Albert Lasday, director of research, and J. F. Brossy, 


plastics engineer. 
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Public Support the Key-- 
1958 PSEA Convention 
Theme 


For the 1958 Convention of the 
PSEA, the Executive Council has 
selected the theme, Public Support 
Is the Key to Quality Education. 
The dates are December 29, 30, 31; 
the place, Education Building, Harris- 
burg. 

Officers of Departments, Sections, 
and Round Tables are developing 
programs which relate to this topic. 
These meetings will be in the hotels, 
YWCA, and other buildings in the 
downtown section of our Capital 
City. 


Time Schedule 


Monday, December 29, 1958 
2:00 to 4:30 p.m—Departments 
5:00 p.m—District Caucuses 
7:30 p.m—House of Delegates 
Tuesday, December 30, 1958 
9:00 a.m.—Sections 
2:00 p.m——House of Delegates 
8:00 p.m—General Session 
Wednesday, December 31, 1958 
9:00 am. to 11:00 asm—Round 
Tables 
11:30 am. to 1:00 p.m—General 
Session 





House of Delegates 


At the two business sessions of the 
House of Delegates, members will 
hear and vote on reports of com- 
mittees, nominate and elect candi- 
dates for the office of President and 
for members on the standing com- 
mittees. | Non-delegates attending 
the Convention may listen in on the 
discussions at these meetings of the 
House. 

Members of the House of Dele- 
gates will also vote on two proposed 
amendments to the PSEA Constitu- 
tion as printed in this issue. 

Among the reports to be given at 
the two business sessions are the 
Committee of Fifteen, the Expanded 
Program of the PSEA, and plans for 
the new Headquarters building. Dele- 
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gates to the Convention are cordially 
invited to visit the present Head- 
quarters at 400 North Third Street. 


The Programs 


William G. Carr, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Education As- 
sociation, will speak at one of the 
general sessions. Governor George 
M. Leader will be invited to speak. 
Bringing greetings for their respec- 
tive associations will be George W. 
Baumgarten, president, Pennsylvania 
State School Directors Association, 
and Mrs. Horace H. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

Teachers will participate in dis- 
cussions of professional problems on 
the level of instruction in which they 
teach at the meetings of the Depart- 
ments, Sections, and Round Tables. 
Names and topics of all speakers will 
be announced in the Convention 
issue. 


The Convention Issue 


Be sure and read the December 
issue of your JOURNAL in which the 
programs, reports of committees, and 
lists of officers will be included. If 
you are an official delegate from your 
Local Branch, get reactions from the 
members of your local unit to these 
reports. Then you will come to 
Harrisburg ready to reflect their 
opinions when action by the House of 
Delegates is taken on them. 


Social Activities 


The hospitality committee, Ruth 
Isett, chairman, is planning enter- 
tainment for the delegates following 
the meetings on Monday and Tues- 
day evenings. 

A list of the breakfasts, luncheons, 
and dinners being planned for Con- 
vention days will appear in the De- 
cember issue. Join your friends in 
these eating functions. 


Classroom Teacher Luncheon 


The annual luncheon of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of 


the PSEA will be held in the Planta- 
tion of the Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Monday, December 29, at 
12:00 noon. For reservations write 
Anne Barr, 312 S. 17% Street, 
Reading. Price, $2.50. 


Amendments to PSEA Constitution 


(Material in brackets to be deleted: 
in italics to be inserted) 


Proposed by Members of the 
Executive Council 


ARTICLE III. Membership 


Section 1. Any person actively 
engaged in educational work in 
Pennsylvania may become an active 
member of this Association, pro- 
vided such person is also a member of 
the local branch in the district or 
county where he is employed, by 
paying the annual dues of ten 
dollars. The five dollar increase to 
be allocated as follows: In 1957-58, 
one dollar for services of the Associa- 
tion and four dollars for a building 
fund; in 1958-59, two dollars for 
services and three dollars for building; 
in 1959-60, [three] two dollars and 
fifty cents for services and [two] two 
dollars and fifty cents for building; 
in 1960-61, [four] three dollars for 
services and [one] two dollars for 
building; in 1961-62, three dollars 
and fifty cents for services and one 
dollar and fifty cents for building; 
in 1962-63, four dollars for services 
and one dollar for building; in 1963- 
64, four dollars and fifty cents for 
services and fifty cents for building. 
Thereafter the annual membership 
fee of ten dollars shall be allocated in 
accordance with the budget as adopted 
by the Executive Council. 

Harold J. Koch 

Kermit M. Stover 

Charles H. Boehm 

S. E. Munson 

Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd 

Grace I. Kauffman 

Albert I. Oliver 

Mrs. Margaret Ross 

Kenneth Shultz 

Fred R. Korman 

and all other members of the Execu- 
tive Council 

ARTICLE VIII. Departments 
IV. Department of Administration 

Sections 

Delete | to 5, inclusive 

Insert the following: 


1. Chief School Administrators 
2. Secondary School Principals 
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3. Elementary School Principals 
A chief school administrator shall 
be defined as any person devoting the 
major part of his time to administration 
in the capacity of a county superin- 
tendent, district superintendent, asso- 
ciate superintendent, or Supervising 
Principal and their assistants. 
Representationon the Executive Coun- 
cil shall be rotated as follows for each 
five-year period beginning in 1959: 
In 1959, the first year of the five-year 
period, a chief school administrator; 
the second year, a secondary school 
principal; the third year, a chief school 
administrator; the fourth year, an el- 
ementary school principal; the fifth 
year, a chief school administrator; and 
the same rotation for each five-year 
period following. 
Margaret E. Ross 
G. Baker Thompson 
Don C. Thompson 
C. N. Hanner 
Harry K. Rhodes 
Richard Bartholomew 
David Smith 
Glenn Hess 
Foster G. Ulrich 
Ralph D. Horsman 
William Potter 
Irwin W. Stunkard 


Hotel Reservations 


Because of abnormal demand for 
hotel accommodations, delegates and 
members who plan to attend the 
PSEA Convention in Harrisburg 
December 29-31, should make their 
reservations for lodgings immediately. 

Listed in this issue are hotels and 
their rates. Requests for hotel rooms 
should be made direct with the hotel 
of your choice 

For rooms in private homes, ad- 
dress Housing Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, 114 Walnut Street, Har- 
risburg. 

In reserving rooms, be sure to indi- 
cate date and approximate hour of 
your arrival in Harrisburg, date of 
your departure, and whether travel- 
ing by private automobile or public 
transportation 


Harrisburg Hotels 


HOTEL RATES 
Penn-Harris Hotel Single: $ 6.00-$ 9.50 
Third & Walnut Sts Double: $ 9.00-$12.50 
Phone: CE 8-7211 Twin: $10.00-$17.00 
Harrisburger Hotel Single: $ 5.00-$ 8.50 
Third & Locust Sts Double: $ 9.50-$13.00 
Phone: CE 8-719] Twin: $13.50 
William Penn Hotel Single: $ 2.75-$ 5.00 
327 Market St. Double $ 4.75-$ 9.00 
Phone: CE 8-7141 Twin $ 5.50-$ 9.00 
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Governor Hotel 
4th & Market Sts 


Phone: CE 4-4041 
Warner Hotel 

On Market Square 
Phone: CE 8-716] 


New Plaza Hotel 
423 Market St. 
Phone: CE 8-7121 


Hotel Packer House 
1700 State St. 

(U.S. 22, East) 
Phone: CE 3-5664 


Alva Hotel & Restaurant 
19S. 4th St 
Phone: CE 8-7553 


SUBURBAN HOTELS 


Hotel Hershey 


Hershey _ 

Phone: KE 3-2171 
Cocoa Inn 
Hershey 

Phone: KE 3-2191 


Allenberry 
Boiling Springs 
Phone: Carlisle, 

CL 8-3211 


Blue Mountain Hotel 
Fishing Creek Valley Rd. 
Linglestown, R.D. #1 

CE 4-9040 or 
CE 8-1239 


Phone 


Farling’s Hotel 
5680 Allentown Blvd., 


S. 22- 7 mi. east) 
Phone: KI 5-1901 

Fort Hunter Hotel 
4701 N. Front St., Hbg 
(U.S. 22 & 322 north) 


TOURIST HOMES 


Keim's Haven 
ais Jonestown Rd. 
(U.S. 22 east) 
Ghone KI 5-5705 


The Benedot House 
3109 North Front St 
(U.S. 22 & 322 north) 
Phone: CE 3-9766 or 
CE 06-3357 
Bittner, A. C. 


2019 N. Second St. 
Phone: CE 2-6476 


MOTELS AND CABINS 


Blue Bird Motel 
Box 20, , Grantville 


(U.S. 22, 16 mi. east of 
Hb; sg ) 
Phone: Shellsville 9-2116 


Capitol Motels 

4618 Jonestown Rd 
(U.S. 22, 5 mi. east) 
Phone: KI 5-5534 


Cloverleaf Motel 
U.S. Route 230 By-Pass) 


2 mi. N. of E. Hbg 
Interchange of Pa. Turn- 
pike 4% mi. south U.S 
Route 422 

Phone: JO 4-9936 


; ‘olonial Motel 

45 12 2 Jone stown Rd 
(U 4 mi. east) 
Shane: “KI 5-9286 


Fawber’s Motel, 
Restaurant & Garage 
4580 Jonestown Rd. 
(U.S. 22, 3 mi. east) 
Phone: KI 5-9023 


Holiday re s, fotel, 
West R.D. 
hero hero 
(U.S. 15, at Gettysburg 
Interchange of Turnpike) 
Phone: PO 6-4792 


Holiday Motor Hotel, East 
P.O. Box 239, Highspire 
(At East Interchange of 
Pa. Turnpike) 

Phone: W E 9.0854 


Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 


Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 
Single: 


Double: 
Twin: 


Single 
Double 
Twin 


Single 
Double 


[win: 


Single 
Double: 
Twin: 
Suites: 


Single 
w/o bath 
Double 
w/o bath 


Single 
Double 


[win: 


Single: 
Double 
[win: 


Single 
Double: 


Twin: 


Single: 
Double: 
Three in Re 


Single: 
Double 


Twin: 


Single 
Double 
[win 
Roll-a- 
way: 
Single 

[ DY yuble . 
Twin 
Roll-a- 


way 


Single 
Double 


Twin 


Single 
Double 
Twin 


Single 
Double 


Twin: 


Single 
Double 


Single 
Double: 
Twin 


Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 


Single 
Double: 
Twin: 


A 


AR 


AAR 
w 


Kk 


2.00- 
3.50- 
4.50 


AR 


$ 9.00- 
$16.00- 
$17.00- 
$34.00- 


)O- 
)0- 
50-$ 
00 


RR AA 
NOM 


$ 6.00- 
$ 9.00- 


$ 9.00- 


$ 6.50 
$ 9,00- 
$ 9.00- 


$ 4.00 
$ 5.00 
$ 6.00 


$ 6.00-$ 


$ 7.00 
$ 9.00 
$11.00 


$ 7.00 
$ 9.00 
$10.00- 


$ 4.00- 


$ 6.00-$ 


$ 3.50 
$ 5.50 


$14.00 
$18.00 
$24.00 
$54.00 
$ 7.50 
$ 4.50 
$13.00 


$10.00 
$15.00 


$15.00 


$11.00 
$11.00 


7.00 


$12.00 


$ 6.00 
9.00 


$ 7.50 





Jo-Em-Ma-Do Court Single: $ 5.00 
6290 Allentown’ Bivd., 

Hbg. Double: $ 6.00-$ 7.00 
(U.S. 22, 5 mi. east) Twin: $ 8.00-$10.00 
Phone: KI 5-8241 
Kenlo Motel Single $ 6.00-$ 8.00 
R.D. #1 Middletown Double: $ 8.00-$10.00 


(U.S. 230 By-Pass, 4 mi. _ 
north of Hbg. Interchange) Twin: 
Phone: WE 9-5584 


$ 8.00 


$ 6.00-$ 8.00 


Keystone Motel Single: 
D. $ 8.00-$12.00 


. #1, New Cumberland Double: 


(U.S. 111 & Pa. Turnpike) Twin: $10.00-$12.00 
Phone: CE 4-7289 Double 

Twin: $12.00-$14.00 
Koch's Motel and Cottages Single: $ 3.00 
with Kitchen Units Double: $ 4.00 


(U.S. 422 & 322, 6 mi. east) 
Phone: JO 4-1530 
L. & M. Motel Single: $ 5.00-$ 7.00 
7100 Allentown’ Bilvd., 
Hbg. Double: $ 6.00-$ 8.00 
S. 22, 7 mi. east) win $ 8.00-$10.00 
Phone KI 5-7715 
Larkdale Motor Court Single: $ 5.00-$ 6.00 
5550 Allentown Blvd Double: $ 7.00-$10.00 
U.S. 22, east) Twin: $ 7.00-$10.00 


Phone: KI 5-6012 


Leighner’s Trailer Sales Rates on application 


& Court 

3895 N. Front St 
Phone: CE 2-0572 
Lingle’s Motel Single $ 4.00 
R.D. #1, Grantville Double: $ 5.00 
(U.S. 22, 18 mi. east of . 

Hbg. and 3 mi. west of 

Indiantown Gap) Twin: $ 6.00 
Phone: Shellsville 9-3896 
Miller’s Motel & 

Restaurant Single $ 4.00 
P.O. Box 61, Grantville Double $ 5.00 
(U.S. 22, 15 mi. east of 

Hbg.) Twin: $ 6.00 
Phone: Shellsville HO 9-2927 
Motel Otto Seale $ 5.00 
P.O. Box 1138 Youble: $ 7.00 
3980 Chambers Hill Road Peut $ 8.00 

(Route 230 By-Pass) 

Phone: CE 4-2462 
Pass-Inn Motel Single $ 7.00-$10.00 
38th & Market St., Camp 

Hill Double $ 8.00-$13.00 
(U.S. 11, 3 mi. west of Hbg.) 

Phone: RE 7-9150 


Ramsay's Motel (Hillcrest) $ 5.00 per night 
(U.S. 111, across from Hbg. 
State Airport) 


Phone: CE 4-7837 

Regal Motel Single $ 6.00 
R.D. #1, Middletown Double: $ 8.50 
(44 mi. north of Hbg. [Twin $ 9.00 

East Turnpike Interchange) 

River Drive Motel & , 

Trailer Court Single $ 5.50 
3887-89 N. Front St. Double $ 6.50 
Phone: CE 4-9896 Three: $ 7.50 

[win $ 6.75 
Shefford Tourist Court Single: $ 4.00-$ 7.00 
4431 N. Front St. Double $ 5.00-$11.00 
(U.S. 22 ge fe north) Twin: $ 6.00 
Phone: CE 185 
Stone Lodge Motel $ 9.00 
R.D. #4, Mechanicsburg (Roll-a-way bed $1.00 
(U.S. 11, 6 mi. west) extra) _ 
Phone: CE 6-5788 $10.00 for family 
Stonecrest Motel Double: $ 7.00-$ 8.00 
P.O. Box 945, Hbg. [win: $ 8.00-$ 9.00 


Three or Four People: 
$3.00 a person 


(West Exit of Turnpike 
& Baltimore Expressway) 


Phone: CE 3-7285 
Willow Court Motel $ 5.00-$15.00 
4813 Jone stown Rd., Hbg. 
Phone: KI 5-7892 & 

KI 5- “7906 
Wingert’s Motel Single: $ 4.00 
3904 Paxton Pes t. ibe Double: $ 5.00-$ 6.00 
Phone: CE 2- win $ 7.00 
Wishing Well Motel Double: $ 4.50-$ 5.00 
R.D. #3, Harrisburg Twin $ 6.00 
(U.S. 22, 11 mi. east, 
6 mi. from Hershey Park) 
Phone: KI 5-8951 
Woodland Superior Court Single: $ 4.50-$ 6.00 
7560 Allentown Bivd., uble: $ 6.00-$ 7.00 

Hbg. 

(U.S. 22, 8 mi. east, Twin: $ 7.00-$ 8.00 


7 mi. north of Hershey) 
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Good Teachers-- 
SEAP Conference Goal 


Participation is the life blood of a 
free society and of a_ professional 
organization, was the opening re- 
mark at the National student meet- 
ing in Bowling Green this summer. 
This was reechoed in sentiment at 
the Third Annual Work Conference 
of the Student Education Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania at Allenberry 
on Friday and Saturday, September 
26 and 27. 

One hundred twenty sponsors and 
officers, representing thirty-two teach- 
er education institutions in Pennsyl- 
vania, participated actively in a two- 
day session designed to help the 
Student Education Association Chap- 
ters become more effective, more 
functional, and more meaningful. 

General meetings, section meetings, 
informal gatherings—all channeled 
their discussions toward strengthen- 
ing the theme, “Student NEA— 
Student Education Association of 
Pennsylvania—An integral part of 
the Profession.” 

At the first general session Fred W. 
Bryan, superintendent of Harrisburg 
schools, delivered the keynote ad- 
dress. His message was one of in- 
spiration. He stressed the impor- 
tance of the teacher as a person, as 
one who gives children something to 
live by. He stressed strongly the 
idea that the road to becoming a 
good teacher is hard—alone. In 
an organization, bound together with 
common goals and purposes, the way 
is easier, happier, and more success- 
ful. 
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A novel ‘‘talk-a-round” afforded 
the opportunity for all to discuss 
freely and openly problems of status, 
of programming, of membership in 
the Student Education Association 
Chapters on the various campuses 
represented. Setting the pattern for 
a friendly, enthusiastic, yet practical 
discussion, this climate permeated the 
Work Conference. 

Two sections were devoted to work 
sessions by the college students with 
SEAP officers in charge. Most of 
those participating in these two sec- 
tions were either presidents of local 
chapters or program chairmen of their 
respective chapters. 

One section was comprised solely 
of sponsors of SEAP chapters. This 
provided the opportunity for sponsors 
to share their views, exchange ideas, 
and establish their goals toward 
achieving the status as truly an in- 
tegral part of the profession. 

In masterful presentations, Lois 
Harner, Slippery Rock STC, Mary 
Sue Wallace, East Stroudsburg STC, 
and John O'Donnell, Villanova, gave 
to the assembled group at the closing 
luncheon a digest of the highlights of 
each section 

Extending greetings to the group 
were Richard M. Carrigan, assistant 
executive secretary, National TEPS 
Commission ;Richard Sherwood, presi- 
dent of SEAP, Slippery Rock STC; 
Joyce Law, president of PFTA, 
McKeesport; Joan Kern, Secretary 
of PFTA, Slatington; and President 
of PSEA, Harold Koch. Vice-Presi- 
dent of SEAP, Margaret Garber, 
Lebanon Valley College, reported her 
participation in the Penn Hall Work- 


shop, August 10 to 15. 

The closing address, a stirring, 
moving message from the Executive 
Secretary of PSEA, Harvey E. Gay- 
man, stressed the potentialities of 
SEAP. He said the possibilities and 
powers of the program of SEAP and 
PFTA were far beyond the compre- 
hension of all present. 

His closing admonition was a para- 
phrase of the inscription over the 
gates of a large University, “As you 
enter this great profession, daily may 
you become more learned and thought- 
ful, so that as you serve, daily may 
you become more useful to your 
country and to mankind.” 

The SEAP-PFTA committee and 
the chairman, S. W. Jacobs, Greens- 
burg, were greatly encouraged by the 
exceptionally high percentage of chap- 
ters represented at this Conference. 
They were likewise much encouraged 
by the attendance of teacher educa- 
tion institutions which are contem- 
plating SEAP Chapters in the im- 
mediate future. 

Student NEA—SEAP—an integral 
part of the profession? With such 
vibrant, alert, enthusiastic members, 
the theme might more aptly be 
“Student NEA—-SEAP—the life 
blood of the profession.” 


Public Relations Workshop 


Plans Homework 


“Homework for Leaders,” theme 
for the third annual Public Relations 
Workshop, gave the 190 delegates and 
participants plenty of ideas, informa- 
tion, and inspiration at the two-day 
session September 19 and 20 in 
Harrisburg. 

Five well qualified speakers and 
four “Here's How’ sessions offered a 
good balance between theory of Pub- 
lic Relations techniques and the dis- 
cussion of actual practices 

The “Here’s How ' clinics included 
informative discussions on newslet- 
ters, news releases, radio and tele- 





Registering PR Workers 
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Bob Glazier Speaks 


vision, and the PR Chairman's re- 
sponsibility in a legislative year 

“Never before in our nation’s his- 
tory has public education had so glar- 
ing a spotlight focused upon it as to- 
day. NEVER before could we pick 
up magazines or newspapers to read 
full-page articles or front-page head- 
lines day after day on the public 
schools,” spoke Bob Glazier, director 
of public information, Springfield, 
Missouri, public schools, ashe brought 
the workshop to a close. This 
interest, while TOO sensational, and 
distorted in many cases is GOOD!” 
‘No news is BAD news where schools 
are concerned.” 

Mr. Glazier pointed out that 
teachers have children for 12 years 
and teach them thoroughly about 
all other public institutions EXCEPT 
the public schools, “and then wonder 
why our interpreting job is so vast 
every year.” 

G. Baker Thompson, chairman 
of the PSEA Committee of Fifteen, 
reported to the delegates. He sighted 
that our public education is sound, 
but the growth of our education needs 
is much greater today. 

“We can't expect teachers to do a 
good job of teaching with large 
classes,’ Mr. Thompson empha- 
sized. “We need more up-to-date 
methods of teaching aids and tools 
of equipment. We are in drastic 
need of reorganization of our school 
systems in Pennsylvania.” 

Mr. Thompson reported that the 
Committee will recommend 190 days 
with 185 actual school days, no time 
out for picnics and football victories, 
and that an additional 30 days be 
added to the regular school year on 
an optional basis for teachers and 
students 
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He stated that the Committee will 
urge that public education be taken 
out of politics and that more em- 
phasis be placed on research. 

Roy Wilson, director of the NEA 
Division of Press and Radio, de- 
veloped his area of activity as it 
aims to create a positive impression 
of public schools in the minds of the 
taxpayer. He showed excerpts of 
television programs which had been 
originated by the NEA during the 
past year. 

Sylvia Ciernick, president of NS- 
PRA, and director of publications for 
the Dearborn, Michigan, Schools, of- 
fered an interesting interpretation of 
the organizational structure of NS- 
PRA and what it provides to its 
many members. Miss Ciernick also 
noted the important part that Penn- 
sylvania played in the organization 
of NSPRA. 

Clayton E. Rose, director of public 
relations for the New York State 
Teachers Association, led a brain- 
storming session on three topics of the 
revised PR Workbook: “How can 
we stimulate the PR Program?” 
“How will you contact your fellow 
teachers?” and “What are you going 
to do as leaders in PR work?” 


Amendments to Constitution 
and By-Laws of School 
Nurses Round Table 


(Material in brackets to be deleted; 
in italics to be inserted) 


Delete “Convention” preceding District 
President and District Directors in all cases 
it appears. 


Constitution 
ARTICLE IV. Officers 

Section 3. [The President shall be elected 
for a term of one (1) year. The Vice 
President shall be elected for a term of one 
(1) year and shall succeed the President in 
office. Officers may succeed themselves. | 
All officers shall be elected for a term of two 
years. The President and Treasurer shall 
be elected in the odd years. The Vice Presi- 
dent and Secretary shall be elected in the even 
years. The retiring President shall be called 
the Immediate Past President, etc. 

Section 4 {The Secretary and _ the 
Treasurer shall serve two (2) years.| Officers 
serving half a term or more in an office shall 
be considered as having served a term. Officers 
may serve for only two successive terms. 


ARTICLE V. Duties of Officers 

Section 1. The President shall preside 
at all meetings of the organization and the 
Executive Council. She shall appoint 
annually, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Council, the chairmen of standing 
committees as well as all other committees. 

Section 3. The Secretary shall keep an 
accurate and classified list of the member- 


five (5) standing committees of 





ship with their addresses. The Secretary 
shall notify the committee[s| chairmen of 
their appointments. Etc. 

Section 8. In the event any office be- 
comes vacant, it shall be the duty of the 
[President] Executive Council to appoint 
someone to fill such a vacancy until the next 
annual meeting of the association. 


ARTICLE VI 


Section 1. 


Committees 
There shall be [four (4)] 
this or- 
ganization, namely: PROGRAM, NOMI- 
NATING, AUDITING, [and] MEMBER- 
SHIP, and BY-LAWS. 


Section 3. The Nominating Committee 
shall consist of not more than four (4) 
members. This can be a local committee 
who will prepare a ballot consisting of one 
or more candidates for the office to be filled. 
The office of President shall be filled by some- 
one who has served at least one year as an 
active and participating member of the 
Executive Council. A copy of the ballot 
to be sent to the [Convention] District 
Presidents (District Director if no President) 
by November 15 for their approval and sug- 
gestions before presenting it to the members 
of the organization at the annual meeting, 
at which time an official ballot shall be pre- 
sented for vote. (A name on a ballot indi- 
cates a willingness to serve.) /n case of lie, 
the tie shall be broken by lot. 

Section 4. The Auditing Committee of 
three (3) members shall audit the Treas- 
urers books and accounts [annually] in 
the even years. An Auditor shall audit the 
Treasurer's books and accounts in the odd 
years. [They shall give] A report shall be 
given at the annual meeting. 

Section [6] 5. The Membership Com- 
mittee etc. 

Section 6. The By-Laws Committee shall 
consist of three (3) members. They shall re- 
view the Constitution and By-Laws and 
make recommendations to the Executive 
Council concerning revisions to be presented to 
the organization. 

Section [5] 7. The Chairman of each 
Standing and Special Committee shall keep 
a record etc. 

Section [7] 8. The President shall be ex- 


officio member etc. 


By-Laws 
ARTICLE II. Dues 
Section |. The annual dues for member- 


ship in the School Nurses Round Table of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion shall be one dollar ($1.00) [of which 
seventy-five cents ($.75) will be used] 
on the state level [and twenty-five cents 
($.25) will remain in the local -Convention 
District.] and the local District dues shall be 


determined by each district. 


ARTICLE VI. Order of Business 

Section 1. The order of business at any 
regular meeting [shall be}! may include: etc. 
ARTICLE VIII. Quorum 

Section 1. [Three (3)} Two (2) Officers 
and at least [one (1)] the Director or Alter- 
nate from the Majority of the [Convention] 
Districts shall constitute a quorum for [an 
annual meeting! transacting the business of 
the Executive Council. 

Section 2. [Seven (7)! Nine (9) members 
including at least two (2) officers shall 
constitute a quorum for transacting the 
business of [the Executive Council! any 
meeting. 
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Have you a Written Professional 


Employe’s Contract? 


In order to establish the status of 
a professional employe entitled to the 
protection of the Tenure Act, the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court has 
held in several instances that two 
things are necessary, namely, (1) 
the appointment as a_ professional 
employe duly recorded on the min- 
utes of the board and (2) the pos- 
session of a professional employes 
contract in statutory form executed 
by the president and secretary of the 
school district and signed by the pro- 
fessional employe. Absence of either 
one of these requirements may lead 
to the failure to establish tenure sta- 
tus. 


In the case of temporary profes- 
sional employes, there is no provision 
in the School Code requiring the 
execution of a written contract. 
However, if such a written contract is 
executed, the parties to it would be 
bound by the terms providing they 
are not contrary to the provisions of 
the School Code. A temporary pro- 
fessional employe is required to be 
rated at least twice each year during 
the period of employment. During 
the last four months of the second 
year of service as a temporary pro- 
fessional employe, if the employe is 
rated satisfactory, such employe shall 
thereafter be a professional employe. 
The attainment of this status shall be 
recorded in the records of the board 
and written notice sent the employe. 
The employe shall then be tendered 
forthwith a regular contract of em- 
ployment as provided for professional 
employes. If the employe is not 
tendered a regular contract at the 
end of two years of service, a written 
statement signed by the president 
and secretary of the board shall be 
sent to such employe setting forth 
explicitly the reasons for the refusal. 
B Since it is necessary to establish 
the status of a professional employe, 
to show that the records of such 
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appointment appear on the minutes 
of the board and to have in the em- 
ploye’s possession a properly exe- 
cuted contract, it is most important 
for temporary professional employes, 
upon the expiration of two years of 
satisfactory service, to request of the 
board a written professional em- 
ploye’s contract. 

It is just as important for pro- 
fessional employes who transfer from 
one school district to another to ob- 
tain a written contract in statutory 
form. The same reasoning also 
follows with respect to employes of 
joint boards. Although such em- 
ployes hold professional employe’s 
contracts from the component dis- 
tricts entering into the jointure, in 
order to avoid complications, it is ad- 
visable that when the jointure be- 
comes effective, new contracts be 
issued by the joint board to the 
employes of that board. The con- 
tract with the component districts, 
however, should be retained in the 
event the jointure is dissolved at a 
subsequent date. 


Legal Interest 


BEILAN vs. BOARD OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 
SCHOOL DISTRICT OF 
PHILADELPHIA 
In the Supreme Court of the 
United States 
No. 63 October Term, 1957 
Opinion Filed June 30, 1958 


Facts: Mr. Beilan had been a 
teacher in the Philadelphia schools for 
twenty-two years. At the request of 
the superintendent, who had _in- 
formation reflecting adversely on 
Mr. Beilan’s loyalty, the teacher pre- 
sented himself at the superintendent's 
office. Questions were directed to 
him by the superintendent pertaining 
to his membership in the Communist 


Party. On advice of counsel, he de- 
clined to answer inquiries as to his 
activities or membership in the Com- 
munist Party. The superintendent 
warned the teacher that failure to 
answer the questions could lead to 
his dismissal, since the nature of the 
inquiries pertained to his fitness as 
a teacher. On November 25, 1953, 
the board instituted dismissal pro- 
ceedings under the Public School 
Code on the grounds that the teach- 
ers refusal to answer the superin- 
tendent’s questions constituted in- 
competency. At the hearing before 
the board, the teacher did not testify. 
Counsel for each side agreed that the 
loyalty of the petitioner was not in 
issue. The board sustained the 
charge of incompetency. 

Appeal from that action was taken 
to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction who sustained the board. 
On appeal by the teacher to the 
County Court of Common Pleas that 
Court set aside the teacher's dis- 
charge and held that the board should 
have followed the procedure specified 
by the Pennsylvania Loyalty Act 
rather than the Public School Code. 
Finally on the board’s appeal the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania re- 
versed the Court of Common Pleas 
and upheld the discharge of the 
teacher (No. 386 Pa. Supreme Court 
82). The Supreme Court of the 
United States granted a certiorari re- 
quested by the teacher. 

QuESTION: Does a school board 
violate the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States when it 
purports to act under the Pennsyl- 
vania Public School Code by dis- 
charging a public school teacher on 
the grounds of incompetency evi- 
denced by the teacher's refusal, at his 
superintendent's request, to confirm 
or refute information as to the 
teacher's loyalty and his activities in 
certain allegedly subversive organiza- 
tions? 

ANSWER: No. 

Discussion: The Court held that it 
was bound to follow the interpreta- 
tion of the State statutes given to it 
by the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania. The latter Court held that 
the School Board was not limited to 
proceedings under the Loyalty Act 
of Pennsylvania, which provides for 
the discharge of public employes on 
the grounds of disloyalty or sub- 
versive conduct even though the 
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questions asked of the teacher per- 
tain to his loyalty. 

The questions asked of the teacher 
were relevant to his fitness and 
suitability to serve as a teacher. The 
teacher was not in a position to 
challenge his dismissal merely be- 
cause of the remoteness in time of his 
activities in 1944 relating to his 
membership in a Communist organ- 
ization. The teacher made it clear 
to the superintendent that he would 
not answer any questions of the same 
type as the one asked relating to his 
membership in such organizations. 
The board based its dismissal upon 
the teacher's refusal to answer any 
inquiry about his relevant activities— 
not upon those activities themselves 
It took care to charge the teacher 
with incompetency and not with dis- 
loyalty. It found him insubordinate 
and lacking in frankness and candor 

it made no finding as to his loyalty. 
The Court stated: 

“By engaging in teaching in the 
public schools, petitioner did not give 
up his right to freedom of belief, 
speech, or association. He did, how- 
ever, undertake obligations of frank- 
ness, candor, and cooperation in 
answering inquiries made of him by 
his employing Board examining into 
his fitness to serve it as a public 
school teacher. 

‘We find no requirement in the 
Federal Constitution that a teacher's 
classroom conduct be the sole basis 
for determining his fitness. Fitness 
for teaching depends on a_ broad 
range of factors.” 

The Court cited decisions of our 
Supreme Court which gave a very 
broad interpretation of the term 
“incompetency as used in the Public 
School Code of Pennsylvania 

In this case the Court found that the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court held 
that “incompetency” includes the 
teacher's deliberate and insubordi- 
nate refusal to answer the questions 
of his administrative superior in a 
vitally important matter pertaining 
to his fitness. It concluded that 
this interpretation is not inconsistent 
with the Federal Constitution. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania upholding the action 
of the Board of Public Education of 
Philadelphia in dismissing the teacher 
was affirmed. 


Executive Council 
The 1958 Executive Council met 
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at Headquarters on Friday, Sep- 
tember 19, at 9:20 a.m., with Presi- 
dent Harold J. Koch presiding. 

Rott Catt—Present were: Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, Theodore A. Brown, 
Max G. Cooley, Ethel Dixon, Ken- 
neth D. Frantz, H. E. Gayman, 
Harry K. Gerlach, Howard H. Hal- 
sey, Ruth A. Isett, Grace I. Kauff- 
man, Harold J. Koch, Fred R. Kor- 
man, Mrs. Ada Kuhns, S. E. Mun- 
son, Albert |. Oliver, Kenneth Shultz, 
Mrs. Rachael C. Shupe, Kermit M. 
Stover, Clyde R. Uhler. 

Absent but accounted for: Mrs 
Audrey S. Graham, Mrs. Margaret 
Ross, and G. Baker Thompson. 

Carl E. Seifert represented Charles 
H. Boehm, State Superintendent 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
and members of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 

MunuteEs—On motion of Mr. Halsey, 
seconded by Mr. Korman, the min- 
utes of the August 12 meeting were 
approved 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. 
Koch said he had been invited to 
represent the Association in a picture 
with the Governor and State Super- 
intendent to be used in connection 
with the Governor's proclamation 
on American Education Week. Also 
the Association, upon invitation, pre- 
sented a statement on education to 
the Democratic and Republican State 
Platform Committees. 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY—On motion of Mr. Shultz, 
seconded by Miss Dixon, Council 
approved the financial report of the 
Association for the month of August 
as presented by the Executive Secre- 
tary. 

LecaL Service—Mr. Adler called 
attention to his report of activities 
for the period August 2 to September 
8, 1958. 

LEGISLATION—Mr. Gayman reported 
on legislation at the State and Na- 
tional levels. He presented to the 
Council the proposed salary schedule 
set up by the Legislative Committee. 
The Legislative Committee will meet 
on October 4, at which time it will 
give further consideration to the pro- 
posed schedule. 

Unpaid Salaries—On motion of Mr. 
Korman, seconded by Mr. Stover, 
Council voted that a second request 
be sent to the State Superintendent 
for an opinion from the Department 
of Justice regarding procedure in 


districts where teachers are still un- ° 


paid. 

STATE CONVENTION—Presidents of 
Departments were reminded that 
programs for the State Convention 
should be forwarded to the Executive 
Secretary by October 14. 

NEA State Directors—Mr. Gay- 
man indicated there would be a 
meeting of the Board of Directors in 
New York City, October 5 and 6, 
which he planned to attend. 

NEA Membership Goal—On motion 
of Mr. Brown, seconded by Doctor 
Oliver, the NEA membership goal for 
1958-59 was set at 52,818. 

REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

Study Continuing Membership—Mr. 
Cooley, chairman, presented pro- 
posals to be tried on a pilot basis in 
several types of Local Branches. 
Vacancy on Staff—Doctor Uhler, 
chairman, stated the committee is 
still receiving applications and con- 
sidering applicants 

Functions of Committees—Doctor 
Frantz, chairman, reported his com- 
mittee met with the committee on 
calendar of meetings. They suggest 
that Headquarters Staff develop a 
calendar of committee meetings for 
the following year and also develop 
a broad and general statement for 
each committee which will indicate 
purposes of committees and serve as 
a framework of reference within which 
the committees shall operate. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEE LIAISON 
MEMBERS 

Local Branches—-Mr. Gerlach said 
the committee will meet on Sep- 
tember 27 and continue its work on 
the handbook. 

Public Relations —Mr. Brown. indi- 
cated the registration for the PR 
Workshop was approximately two 
hundred and invited the Council 
members to attend the meetings. 
ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

Expanded Program and Building— 
Mr. Stover, chairman, reported the 
committee met with the Architect 
on September 12 and would meet 
again on October 2 to give approval 
to preliminary plans. 

Amendment to PSEA Constitution— 
On motion of Mr. Gerlach, seconded 
by Mr. Halsey, Council approved a 
proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution regarding the allocation of 
dues to the building fund. The 
amendment will be printed in the 
November and December issues of 
PSJ. 

Districts and Departments—Presidents 
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PSEA Districts and Departments 
‘ported on current activities. 

eachers Contracts—On motion of 
yoctor Uhler, seconded by Mrs. 
hupe, Council requested that an- 
ijouncement be made in the JOURNAL 
nd the Education Bulletin that 
eachers who have not received con- 
racts after two years of satisfactory 
ervice and teachers with tenure 
tatus who transfer to another dis- 
trict demand contracts. 

Higher Education—Doctor Munson, 
president, made a detailed report 
on ways and means of increasing 
membership of college personnel in 
PSEA. On motion of Doctor Mun- 
son, seconded by Mr. Korman, the 
President was directed to appoint a 
committee to study the addition to 
the staff of an assistant executive 
secretary for higher education. 
LUNCHEON—At 12:20 p.m. Council 
recessed for luncheon at the Harris- 
burger Hotel and went into execu- 
tive session at | :45 p.m. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
Chief School Administrators—Council 
considered further the report pre- 
sented at the August meeting of 
Council, but took no specific action. 
Change in Convention meeting place 
On motion of Doctor Uhler, seconded 
by Miss Kauffman, Council agreed 
that the decision by the House of 
Delegates on the recommendation of 
the Council to hold the Convention 
in Pittsburgh in 1959 and in Phila- 
delphia in 1961, be by printed ballot. 
New BusINEss 
Candidacy of Doctor Cartwright—On 
motion of Mrs. Boyd, seconded by 
Mr. Gerlach, the Council endorsed 
the candidacy of John S. Cartwright, 
Allentown, for membership on the 
Executive Committee of AASA. 
Council Meetings—Council will meet 
at Headquarters on October 18 and 
November 15. 
ADJOURNMENT——Council adjourned at 
2:30 p.m. 

—H. E. GayMaNn, 
Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee met 
at PSEA Headquarters Saturday, 
April 12, 1958, at 9:30 a.m. 

Rott Catt—Present were: Norman 
C. Brillhart, M. Isabel Epley, Mrs. 
Mary W. Fisher, H. E. Gayman, 
Millard L. Gleim, Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Haas, Fred L. Marshall, L. W. 
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Perkins, Joseph W. Sandy, Joseph 
Siegman, and Charles D. Sproul. 

Absent but accounted for: T. 
Stuart Williams. 

Harold J. Koch, President, Lewis 
F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, and A. C. 
Moser of Headquarters Staff, met 
with the Committee. 

Minutes—It was moved by Mr. 
Gleim, seconded by Mr. Marshall, 
that the minutes of the meeting of 
February 8 be approved as mailed to 
the Committee. Motion carried. 
REPORTS FROM THE FIELD—Members 
of the Committee reported on legis- 
lative activities in the field. Points 
of view were presented on salaries, 
sick leave, length of school term, 
teacher load, reimbursement for ad- 
ministrative units, more effective 
audits of school district accounts, 
teacher liability insurance, transfer 
of credit from the State Employes’ 
Retirement System to the School 
Employes’ Retirement System, lib- 
eralization of Retirement Act, ex- 
emption of teachers from payment 
of income tax, tenure contracts, free 
lunch periods for teachers, leaves of 
absence for personal reasons, and 
change in the compulsory school age 
of children. 
CoMMUNICATIONS—Members of the 
Committee presented communica- 
tions from their respective areas. 
A communication was presented from 
the Western District suggesting that 
legislation be considered to recognize 
service in private schools for the per- 
manent certification of teachers. It 
was suggested that this communica- 
tion be referred to the State Council 
of Education 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON SALARIES—Mr. 
Marshall, chairman, reported on a 
meeting of the Subcommittee on 
Saturday, March 22, 1958. He in- 
formed the Committee that a meeting 
would be held with representatives of 
the various Departments on May 
24, at which time each Department 
has been requested to present a 
recommended salary schedule for 
consideration. 

UnpaiD TEACHERS’ SALARIES—Mr. 
Moser gave a report on the status of 
unpaid teachers’ salaries in various 
school districts. President Koch 
recommended that an immediate 
audit be made by the Department of 
Public Instruction of all school dis- 
trict accounts just as soon as a school 
district fails to pay salaries when due. 
REPORT OF JOINT MEETING ON APRIL 


11—Mr. Moser gave a report of the 
meeting held with representatives of 
various groups interested in educa- 
tional legislation. 

ComMMITTEE OF 15—Mr. Siegman, 
Miss Epley, and Mr. Brillhart made 
a progress report on the activities 
of this Committee. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION — The new 
Treasury regulations with regard to 
income tax credit for expenses in- 
curred in attending extension educa- 
tion and summer courses in various 
colleges and universities were re- 
viewed by the Committee. 

Mr. Siegman reported receipt of a 
communication from the NEA re- 
questing his presence at hearings to 
be held on HR 10763, the NEA 
Salary and School Construction Bill, 
on Monday, April 28, through 
Wednesday, April 30. 

CANDIDATES FOR STATE OFFICE— 
The Committee agreed that the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and President Koch 
should prepare a letter inviting can- 
didates for State office to express 
their point of view with regard to 
educational issues and problems. The 
Committee also suggested that at the 
local level, local conferences might be 
held with local candidates for the 
House and the Senate at the dis- 
cretion of the Local Legislative Com- 
mittees. 

New Business—Mr. Marshall an- 
nounced the meeting of the Sub- 
committee on Salaries on Saturday, 
May 24, 1958, at 9:30 a.m., at PSEA 
Headquarters—A. C. Moser, Acting 
Secretary. 


September 6 


The Legislative Committee met 
at PSEA Headquarters on Saturday, 
September 6, 1958, at 9:30 am. EDT. 
RoL__t Catt—Members present were: 

-Norman C. Brillhart, M. Isabel 
Epley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, H. E. 
Gayman, Millard L. Gleim, Mrs 
Elizabeth R. Haas, Fred L. Marshall, 
L. W. Perkins, Joseph W. Sandy, 
Joseph Siegman, Chairman, Charles 
D. Sproul, and T. Stuart Williams. 

Harold J. Koch, President, Lewis 

F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, A. C. 
Moser, Frederick E. Leuschner, Lucy 
A. Valero, and David F. Stafford of 
Headquarters Staff met with the 
Committee. 
Mrinutes—On motion of Mr. Mar- 
shall, seconded by Mr. Gleim, the 
minutes of the meeting of Saturday, 
August 23, 1958, were approved. 
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SPECIAL ORDER OF BusINEss—At 
10:00 am., the Committee met with 
representatives of Departments and 
Sections to discuss salary proposals. 
Representatives present were:—Mrs. 
Margaret Ross, President, Depart- 
ment of Administration; Arthur E. 
Minnier, County Superintendents Sec- 
tion; John M. Hickey, District 
Superintendents Section; Donald C. 
Thompson, Supervising Principals 
Section; George E. Shanno, Sec- 
ondary School Principals Section; 
Robert Beebe, Elementary School 
Principals Section; Mrs. Bertha P. 
Boyd, President, and Ann Kraft, 
Department of Classroom Teachers; 
Morgan E. Foose, Department of Vo- 
cational and Practical Arts Educa- 
tion; James J. Revetta, Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum. 
REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON SALA- 
RiES—Fred L. Marshall, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Salaries, pre- 
sented the report. 

Mr. Marshall reviewed the activi- 
ties of the Subcommittee and the 
Legislative Committeeonsalaries. He 
presented for consideration of the 
group the proposal developed August 
23, 1958 

Each area of the salary proposal 
was thoroughly discussed and several 
recommendations were made. At 
the conclusion of the discussion the 
Legislative Committee met in ex- 
ecutive session 

The Committee made several 
changes in accordance with the 
recommendations proposed. Mr. Mar- 
shall moved, seconded by Mr. Wil- 
liams, that the salary proposal, as 
modified, be approved. Motion car- 
ried. 

It was moved by Mr. Marshall, 
seconded by Miss Epley, that the 
executive session adjourn and that 
the representatives of Departments 
and Sections be invited to return. 
Motion carried. 

The Committee presented the modi- 
fied salary program which was ap- 
proved by the representatives of the 
Departments and Sections. 

Mr. Shanno expressed his personal 
approval of the salary proposal and 
stated he would present it to the 
Secondary School Principals. He 
said his group had under considera- 
tion the proposal of the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
Cipals. 

The salary schedule as approved 
for presentation to the House of 
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Delegates is printed in this issue. 

The Committee recessed for lunch 
at 12:30 p.m. and reconvened at 2:00 
p.m. 

RETIREMENT 

Superannuation Retirement after 30 
years of Service—It was moved by 
Mr. Marshall, seconded by Mr. 
Gleim, that this proposal be referred 
to the Retirement Problems Com- 
mittee. Motion carried. 

Credit for Service in Private Schools 

It was moved by Mrs. Haas, 
seconded by Mrs. Fisher, that such 
legislation be prepared and sup- 
ported. Motion carried. 

Credit for Military Service—It was 


moved by Mr. Sproul, seconded by 
Mr. Sandy, that legislation to permi: 
the purchase of credit for a maximun 
of 5 years of military service be ap 
proved if such person is or becomes 


a full-time school employe afte: 
leaving such service and that the time 
be extended indefinitely in Sectior 
3341.1 to permit persons who were 
employed in the teaching profession 
prior to entering military service to 
purchase credit for such service 
Motion carried. 

Increased Retirement Annuities— 
It was moved by Mr. Gleim, sec- 
onded by Mr. Brillhart, that legisla- 


(See Legislative, page 120) 


Salary Schedule Proposed by the Legislative Committee 


Classroom Teachers Minimum Increments Maximum 
Standard $4500 7 @ $300 $6600 
College 4500 9 @ 300 7200 
Master's 4500 11 @ 300 7800 
Teachers of Physically and 
Mentally Handicapped Pupils 
Standard 4700 7 @ $300 6800 
College 4700 9 @ 300 7400 
Master's 4700 11 @ 300 8000 
Vocational Teachers (12 months employment) 
Standard or College 5500 9 @ $300 8200 
Master's 5500 11 @ 300 8800 
Guidance Counselors $5400 5 @ $400 $8000* 
Maximums 
Supervisors, Directors, Standard 
Coordinators, and Psychologists Minimums — Increments or College Master’ s* 
Less than 20 teachers $5400 5 @ $400 $7400 $8000 
20 to 39 5800 5 @ 400 7800 8400 
40 to 59 6200 5 @ 400 8200 8800 
60 to 79 6600 5 @ 400 8600 9200 
80 or more 7000 5 @ 400 9000 9600 
Principals 
Less than 20 teachers 6600 4 @ $400 $ 8,200 $ 8,800 
20 to 39 7200 4@ 400 8,800 9,400 
40 to 59 7800 4@ 400 9,400 10,000 
60 to 79 8400 4@ 400 10,000 10,600 
80 or more 9000 4@ 400 10,600 11,200 
Supervising Principals 
Less than 20 teachers $ 7,100 4 @ $500 $ 9,100 $ 9.700 
20 to 39 7,800 4 @ 500 9,800 10,400 
40 to 59 8,500 4 @ 500 10,500 11,100 
60 to 79 9,200 4@ 500 11,200 11,800 
80 to 99 9,900 4@ 500 11,900 12,500 
100 or more 10,600 4@ 500 12,600 13,200 
*2 increments of $300 each are given for Master's Degree 
District Superintendents 
and Associate Superintendents 
Less than 100 teachers $15,000 
100 to 299 16,000 
300 to 499 17,000 
500 or more 18,000 
County Superintendents Master's 
Less than 45,000 population $15,000 
45 ,000-149,999 population 16,000 
150,000-249,999 population 17,000 
250,000 or more population 18,000 
Assistant County Superintendents $13,000 
Supervisors of Special Education $12,000 


The Committee agreed that the above salary schedule shall be designated as a minimum 


salary schedule for all groups. 


It was also agreed that the salary schedule shall apply to all professional employes on the 


basis of the mandated minimum school term except as otherwise provided. 


Additional proportionate increases in salary shall be paid to professional employes 


required to serve beyond the mandated minimum school term. 
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UALITY CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


“OR YOUR PUPILS—Inexpensive, Charming, = \' 























2. STANDARD 
OFFER 


3 Pencil Set encased in 
an attractive, tinfoil 
Christmas box; each pen- 
cil a different color, im- 
printed in gilt with the 
recipients’ full name as 
shown in picture. 


Only 16c 


PER SET 












1. FEATURE 


OFFER 


5 pencils with Leatherette Case: 
Personalized and Imprinted as 
shown in picture. Sturdy, long 
lasting leatherette case with 
button snap. They come in as- 
sorted bright colors. 


Only 29c PER sET 


SARA RE RA RANA RA SARA RANA RARER SEA 


3. ECONOMY OFFER 


3 Pencil Set encased in an attractive tinfoil 
Christmas box, each pencil a different 
color, imprinted in gilt with 


“Season’s Greetings 
from Your Teacher” 


Only 11¢ °er set 
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Please print or type all 
names clearly to avoid 


mistakes. We can not Holiday Cress: 
‘ Cs Cetings 
promise an early deliv- t ; 
ery of orders received 





4, 
atter Dec. 5. 
SPECIAL PLEASE ORDER NOW SKERS RN PASE 
OFFER Dia 
Seer Ge oe Payment your choice. 
+ fe Msi 1. Check with order 24c 
al PER PAD 





postage prepaid. 


2. C.0.D. you pay 
charges. 


imprinted and_personal- 
ized as shown. 
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5. PAD OFFER 


Personalized Leatherette bound Note Pad. 50 
sheets-100 pages lined paper measuring 4” x 
6”. High quality paper and Leatherette. 


ONLY 49e_ PER SET 


Send Your Order to 


NATIONAL EMBOSSING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1272, DEPT. 9 STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Yours...for the asking 


This column, which is a regular feature 
in PSJ, lists many valuable teaching aids 
which you will not find elsewhere. Check 
it carefully for the material you may be able 
to use. The advertisers prefer to send 
their material directly to you—not to 
children. Please print your name and address 
on the coupon. 

50. Special AGENT—A_ 16-page cartoon 
(comic-style) narrative on Railroad 
Police activities in protecting lives and 
property, and promoting safety. Thirty 
copies per teacher, with one Study Plan. 
(Association of American Railroads) 

51. CRAFTS FOR GIFTS OF ProFit—A 25c 
booklet listing project ideas for Christ- 
mas and giving detailed instructions 
on various crafts. A limited quantity 
of these booklets made available free 
to teachers by the Cleveland Crafts Co 
Offer expires December 1, 1958, or be- 
fore if supply is exhausted. 

. TEACHERS GuibDEs for BOLD JOUR- 
NEY enable teachers to open a window 
on the world for their students through 
a unique television program. Guides 
are available ONE TO A TEACHER 
if BOLD JOURNEY is televised in 
your area. See ad in this issue for in- 
formation regarding the BOLD JOUR- 


wr 
~~ 


NEY Teacher Awards Program. (Ral- 
ston TV-Education Department) 
53. THe Map Cotumsus Usep. A 10” x 


14” copy of the original Cosmographia 
of 1490, in parchment-like color. In- 
formation and prices of all Spencer 
publications for school and library are 


included. (Spencer Press, Inc.) 
55. READING TRAINING is a 16-page guide 
booklet which discusses the need for 


developmental reading training; _ re- 
sults to be achieved; how training 
program should be organized; capital 
costs, etc. Information about Shadow- 
scope reading pacer included. (Psycho- 
technics, Inc.) 

5. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

8. ScIENCE GuIDE shows how to select 
the publisher's best science titles at 
proper reading levels. CORRELATION 
GuiDE shows publisher's general titles 
broken down by Unit Study Groupings 
and Grade Reading Levels. New FAL 
Catacoc of all titles. (Childrens 
Press) 

9. FoLperR lists a variety of tours of 
Europe planned especially for students 
and_ teachers. Tours cover from 
twelve to nineteen countries and are 


One must learn 
By doing the thing: for though 
you think you know it 
You have no certainty, until 
you try. 
Sophocles, 496-406 B. C. 


priced from $1025 to $1295. 

mann Travel Organization) 
13. U. S. Traits Map is a colorful 17” x 

22” map of historic United States 


(Ditt- 


trails depicting events and_ historic 
places since 1595 as related in the 
American Adventure Series. Includes 
complete information on the graded 
corrective reading program. (Wheeler 


Publishing Co.) 

LisT OF FREE TEACHING AIDS on coal, 

coal mining, and the uses of coal. 

(National Coal Association) 

21. SAMPLES with brochure and pieces on 
cardboard cut out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, exhibits, and posters. 
(The Redikut Letter Co.) 

33. BrocHureE which outlines the assistance 
available to persons who have written 
or who are considering writing a manu- 
script and who wish to know how to go 
about having it published. (Greenwich 
Book Publishers) 

37. THE TESTING PROGRAM is a 20-page 
ready reference on the various types of 
tests and how they may be used in a 
coordinated testing program. One copy 
available to administrators, professors 
of education, and counselors and teach- 
ers. (Public School Publishing Com- 
pany) 

38. EUROPEAN TRAVEL Courses, Summer 
1959—Folder describing a variety of 
programs offering graduate, under- 
graduate and/or in-service credit, also 
tours in Latin America and Around the 
World. (Study Abroad, Inc.) 

46. CataLoc of flannel boards and _ felt 
cut-outs. For all grade levels—first 
grade through high school. (Jacronda 
Mfg. Co.) 

60. FoLpDERS on Summer Sessions at 
Guadalajara, Mexico, and Valencia, 
Spain, and itineraries of Tours of 
Europe for 1959, University of San 
Francisco Extension. (Dr. Carlos G. 
Sanchez) 

49. BrocHuRE on tour through Europe 
and acorner of Africa. Describes itiner- 
ary and gives costs for 20 countries in 
70 days, summer, 1959. (Europe 
Summer Tours) 


YL 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

more than one copy is available. 
50 5] 52 EE: 55 5. 


aT 38. 


Name... 


School Name... 


Enrolment: 





USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


46. 


ROMINA Ry etn Nee tee Le eee ant 


school Street Address... 650k cee ve ees 


Pisa oie: Pee ae Pennsylvania 


ficou Satlet. Gish eke So he aan 
Available only in the United States of America 


Available in 

school year of 

1958-59 only 

I indicate quantity desired where 
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(Legislative, from page 118) 


tion to increase retirement annuitie 
of retired teachers as recommendec 
by the Pennsylvania Retired Public 
School Employes’ Association, b 
supported. Motion carried. 
President Koch requested that th« 
cost of reducing the number of year: 
to 20 for eligibility for the automatic 
option be investigated. The Com 
mittee agreed to refer this request t« 
the Retirement Problems Committee 
CANCELLATIONOF CONTRACTS—Legis 
lation to provide a penalty for can 
cellation of contracts without the 
consent of the school board was dis- 
cussed. The Committee agreed to 
refer this problem to the Commission 
on Ethics, Rights, and Competence 
PREPARATION BEYOND MasTER’s DE- 
GREE—It was moved by Mrs. Haas 
seconded by Mr. Sproul, that con- 
sideration be given for preparation 
beyond the Master's Degree in the 
proposed salary schedule. Motion 
carried. 
SUPPLEMENTAL SUBSIDIES—It was 
moved by Mr. Sandy, seconded by 
Mr. Marshall, that legislation be 
supported to provide supplemental 
subsidies to school districts of the 
third and fourth classes who enter 
into a union or merger and by such 
action become a school district of 
the second class. Motion carried. 
INCREMENTS AFTER 30 OR More 
YEARS OF SERVICE-——It was moved 
by Mr. Gleim, seconded by Mrs 
Fisher, that legislation be approved 
to require the payment of double 
increments to all professional em- 
ployes with 30 or more years of serv- 
ice until they reach the mandated 
maximum salary as provided by law 
Motion carried. 
SCHOOL NursEs—It was moved by 
Mr. Marshall, seconded by Mrs. 
Haas, that legislation be approved 
to decrease the number of pupils per 
nurse from 1500 to 1000 for subsidy 
purposes. Motion carried. 
Next MEETINGS—The Committee 
agreed to meet on October 4 and 
November 1, 1958, at 9:30 a.m. 
ADJOURNMENT—The Committee ad- 


journed at 4:30 p.m. EDT.—A. CLair 


Moser, Acting Secretary 


Expanded Program and Building 


The Committee on Expanded Pro- 
gram and Building met September 
12 and October 2 to consider drawings 
for the new Headquarters building. 
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(Education Congress, from page 99) 


nended the public schools and issued 
: challenge to the leaders. She said: 
“You educators will be producing 
tomorrow's scientists. Don't worry 
about not producing enough of them 
yecause you will. But you must im- 
olant in them a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility, because today we have 
reached the ‘point of no return. We 
-hoose the atom either for a marvel- 
ous future or for total destruction.” 


14 Topics Discussed 
At the Thursday sessions, fourteen 
discussion topics were examined by 
the educators. 
Items discussed included: 
I. Reorganization of the School 
Districts 
II. Abolition of Independent Dis- 
tricts 
Ill. Creation of New Districts 
IV. Distressed Districts 
V. The Assistant to the Super- 
intendent or Supervising Prin- 
cipal for Business Affairs 
VI. County Specialist in Business 
Affairs and Guidance 
VII. Time Allowance for Achieving 
Permanent Certification 
VIII. Qualifications for Supervising 


Principal 
IX. Foreign Language Certifica- 
tion 


X. Clarification of Supervisory 
Personnel Terminology 
XI. Change of Title of Local 
School Administrative Officer 
XII. County Area Supervision of 
Vocational Education 
XIII. The Socially and Emotionally 
Disturbed 
XIV. The National Defense Educa- 
tion Act 
Some of the groups which evoked 
the most discussion were numbers 
five, seven, eight, and nine. 
Dates for the 1959 sessions were 
set as Thursday and Friday, October 
29 and 30. 


Public Relations 


Following adjournment of the Pub- 
lic Relations Workshop on September 
20, the Committee met to hear a re- 
port on the NSPRA Seminar, on the 
budget for the 1958-59 year, and on 
the various features of the Work- 
shop—FREDERICK E. LEUSCHNER, 
Secretary 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


We think of salt mainly in terms of flavoring our food. So you may be 
surprised to learn that only 3 or 4 per cent of our salt production goes 
for food seasoning. Its chief use is industrial. About 70 per cent of all 
salt production goes into the manufacture of chemicals such as chlorine 
and soda ash — the latter an important ingredient in glassmaking. And 
to “pass the salt’ from America’s salt wells, lakes and mines calls for 
plenty of economical, efficient and dependable railroad transportation. 








Salt wells are drilled deep into the earth. 
Water is then pumped into deposits of 
solid rock salt. The water dissolves the 
salt, and the salt water, or brine, is forced 
under pressure to the surface. 


Salt lakes provide most of our sun-dried 
salt. The brine is pumped into shallow 
ponds. Heat from the sun evaporates the 
water, leaving salt, which is harvested and 
hauled by rail to refining plants. 










on, we 
The brine is evaporated in huge contain- 
ers called vacuum pans. Live steam boils 
the brine until the water evaporates, and 
salt crystals form and drop to the bottom 
where they are removed by pumps. 








Salt mines yield about half of America’s 
salt. Mined in much the same manner as 
coal, rock salt is important in processing 
paper, leather and textiles, and in refining 
oil, gold and silver. 


Railroads carry about six million tons of bulk salt a year in addi- 
tion to untold millions of tons of manufactured products of which 
salt is a prime ingredient. So you see that supplying the salt in- 
dustry with low-cost and dependable transportation is another 
example of the way in which railroads serve the nation every day. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 37. 
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New Books 








The Identification and Education of the 
Academically Talented Student in the 
American Secondary School. 160 pp. 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., W., Washington 6, 
DG. 31/90: 

This book contains a report of the nation- 
wide conference on the academically tal- 
ented sponsored by the NEA in February of 
1958. James B. Conant, president emeritus 
of Harvard University, was chairman. The 


conference was financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation. The report says that school 
systems which put too high a premium on 
the “well rounded all-American youth” 
may be discouraging some of their most 
gifted students. If a bright student doesn't 
fit into a “round mold,” perhaps we should 
let him have “a few sharp edges,” it con- 
tinues. The recommendations in the re- 
port will be of interest to teachers, prin- 
cipals, and school board members, as well 


EXPLORING SCIENCE 


the series for Grades 1-6 by Walter A. Thurber 


Exploring Science is filled with meaningful science 


activities to satisfy children’s love of doing. 


The 


‘‘let's-find-out’’ approach spurs them towards first-hand 
problem solving in order to learn the how’s and why’s 


of their environment. 


Representatives: 





Familiar, low-cost materi- 
als provide the equip- 
ment for the numerous 
interesting activities 


Illustrations, colorful and 
accurate, lead pupils to 
successful experimenta- 
tion 


Complete teachers’ edi- 
tions give step-by-step 
guidance for a stimulat- 
ing science program 


David J. Schleicher, 1333 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Pennsylvania 
Harry Smith Eaton, Taylor Ave., Wyalusing, Pennsylvania 
Carl B. Heffner, 422 Perry Ave., Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


ond 
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Englewood Cliffs 


New Jersey 
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as lay citizens. The report delves into 
identification techniques and covers cur- 
riculum considerations in math, English 
modern languages, science, and _ social 
studies. It also weighs the values of dif- 
ferent methods of organizing classes and 
grouping students. Such factors as motiva- 
tion, guidance, and cultural attitudes are 
also reported in detail. 


A Teacher’s Professional Guide. N. C. 
Kearney. 368 pp. Prentice-Hall. $5 

A book exclusively about teachers—their 
jobs, their paychecks, their ambitions, 
their human relations, their legal rights, 
their role in the community and in the 
American society at large. It is a tribute to 
the classroom teacher, a critique of his 
profession, and a practical guide he can 
follow to attain personal happiness, job 
security, and steady advancement in his 
profession. The book depicts the teacher's 
world through the eyes of the teacher him- 
self and offers sane and workable answers 
to the problems most teachers worry about. 
The author shows how a teacher can fit 
smoothly into a new teaching assignment. 
He tells how to cooperate with supervisors, 
principals, and officials still higher up in the 
educational hierarchy. One important 
chapter takes up the pressing problem of 
salary and indicates what pay scales teach- 
ers can justifiably demand on the strength 
of their qualifications and experience. Many 
teachers will be especially interested in the 
section on retirement plans, social security, 
and other employe benefits. 


A Parent's Guide to Children’s Reading. 
Nancy Larrick. 258 pp. Doubleday & 
Co. Dace back, $0.35 

This guide is for parents and teachers 
of boys and girls under thirteen. It was 
sponsored by the National Book Com- 
mittee Inc., and prepared in consultation 
with advisers from 18 national organiza- 
tions—educational, civic, youth, and busi- 
ness. The handbook was initiated in an 
effort to encourage more children to read 
more widely. It attempts to answer the 
questions parents have in six sections. Fol- 
lowing the introductory section comes one 
on How You Can Help, Day In and Day 
Out. This gives suggestions for reading 
aloud, for introducing books and stories, 
for stirring the child's curiosity, and for 
talking things over with him. The third 
section, Surround Him with Books, gives 
suggestions for getting the books he needs, 
how to use the library, how to develop a 
home library, and how to buy books. Part 
four tells How Reading Is Taught Today. 
The fifth section is an annotated list of 
children’s books grouped by age, plus a 
directory of publishers. The sixth section 
lists books, pamphlets, and 16 mm. films 

that tell parents about children’s reading. 


The Handbook for Instructors in Develop- 
mental Reading in Secondary School 
and College. 100 pp. Psychotechnics, 
Inc., 105 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

This handbook on developmental reading 
was written by reading improvement ex- 
perts at Purdue University and in the In- 
dianapolis schools. It is designed for the ex- 
perienced teacher without specialized read- 
ing training who wants to become active in 
the field. It tells how to set up a reading 
improvement laboratory, how to organize 
and administer reading programs, and what 
materials, books, and equipment are nec- 


essary. It includes 30 complete lesson 
plans. 
Docas, Indian of Santa Clara. Genevra S. 


Snedden. 203 pp. Heath. $2.40 
This familiar story covers several genera- 
tions of Indian customs and _ history. 
Through the eyes of Docas, his children, 
and his grandchildren, we view California 
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rom the arrival of the Spaniards to gold 
mining days and statehood. For ages 8-11. 


Willow Brook Farm. Katherine D. Christ. 250 
pp. Heath. $2.60 
This story of a family of 80 years ago 
captures the charm of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch country. The day-by-day picture 
»f life on a real farm is novel and appealing. 
it also offers today’s youngsters some in- 
teresting contrasts to their lives today. 
For ages 9-12. 
Adventuring with Pioneers. Mary Browning. 
158 pp. Heath. $2.40 
Today's children, for all their privileges, 
may feel a pang of envy as they read these 
authentic tales. Hunting in the wilderness, 
house-raisings, barn dances, and husking 
bees are bright flashes against the rugged 
background of life in Kentucky around 
1798. For ages 8-10 


White Squaw. Arville Wheeler. 176 pp. 
Heath. $2.40. 
This is the authentic story of Jennie 
Wiley, or “White Squaw,’ as she was called 
by the Indians who captured her in the fall 


of 1787. How she adapted herself to Indian | 


life in the wilderness of those early days 
is a tale of endurance and courage. The 
story builds to a moving climax in her 


escape and return to her home and husband _| 


almost a year later. For ages 11-14. 


Books Received 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y.: 
SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS 

Duff. $1.95 

Greenwich Book Publishers, 489 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.: 

THE LAND OF AMANHA. Catherine 
Cooper. The Story of Brazil 
Today, The Country, The People, 
The Fiesta Spirit. $2 

PEDRO IN DONKEYLAND. Clara 
Price. $2 

TRAIL AND HIGHway. 
of Prairie Days. 
Baisch. $2.75 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 16, Mass.: 

CONTES DE NOs Jours. Edited by 
R. W. Torrens and J. B. Sanders. 
$3 

Et SOMBRERO DE TRES PICcOs. 
Pedro Antonio de Alarcon. Edited 
by E. H. Hespelt. $2.60 

INTERMEDIATE (GERMAN SERIES. 
Books 6-10. Graded German 
Readers, Original Series Re- 
vised. Peter Hagboldt and others 

John Knox Press, Box 1176, Rich- 
mond 9, Virginia: 

Hanps, Hanps, Hanps—Thank 
You God, for Hands. Harriet 
D. Van Meter. $1.75 

McKnight & McKnight Publishing 
Co., Towanda Ave., & Route 66, 

Bloomington, I[Il. 

UNDERSTANDING YOUR CAaR—How 

It Works. How to Maintain 


Charles 


A Story 
Stella P. 


NOVEMBER, 1958 


It, How to Inspect It. S. C. 
Beeler. $1.60 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., 

New York 16, N. Y.: 

DISCOVERING Music wiTH YOUNG 
CHILDREN. Eunice Bailey. $4.75 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 

Philadelphia: 

PARTNERS IN EDUCATION. Forty- 
fifth Annual Schoolmen’s Week 
Proceedings, October 9-11, 1957. 
Edited by Frederick C. Gruber. 
$3.75 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Government 


Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare, Office of Education 

Dicest oF ANNUAL REPORTS OF STATE 
BoarDs FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
to the Office of Education, Division of 
Vocational Education. Fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1957 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TRAINING PRo- 
GRAMS IN OUTSIDE SELLING. Bulletin 
No. 269, Series No. 23, and Distributive 
Opportunities in Outside Selling. Bulletin 
No. 270, Series No. 24. $0.15 each 

EARNED DEGREES CONFERRED BY HIGHER 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 1956-1957. 
Circular No. 527, April, 1958. $1.50 

EpucaTION Directory, 1957-1958. Part 4. 


HELP FOR RELUCTANT READERS 


and slow learners in corrective 
reading groups in elementary and 
secondary schools. 


17 action-packed stories of famous 
American heroes graded into 5 
readability levels. 


Starting level title* reaches 
down 
down 
down to the low achiever. 


HELP FOR BUSY TEACHERS, T00 
Teachers Guide book for each title. 


Handbook on Corrective Reading for 
use with entire series. 


In a colorful lithographed cover, 
we proudly present a NEW title, 


GRANT MARSH, Steamboat Captain 


A story of high adventure from 
cabin boy to the army’s steamboat 
captain who made the record run 
down the Yellowstone and Mis- 
souri Rivers with the first tragic 
news of Custer’s Last Stand. It’s 
all here—the steamboat men and 
their rivers, settlers, goldminers, 
Custer and the Fighting Seventh 
and Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse 
of the Sioux. Tested by reading 
formulae, this story rates read- 
ability level C. 


Education Associations $0.35 


AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
Director, The Betts Reading 
Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


Level A (starting level) 
*Portugee Phillips 
Friday—the Arapaho Indian 
Squanto and the Pilgrims 


Level B 
Pilot Jack Knight 
Alec Majors 
Chief Black Hawk 


Level C 
Grant Marsh—Steamboat Captain 
Dan Morgan—Rifleman 
Cowboys and Cattle Trails 
Kit Carson 


Level D 
Buffalo Bill 
Wild Bill Hickok 
Davy Crockett 


Level E 
Daniel Boone 
Fur Trappers of the Old West 
The Rush for Gold 
John Paul Jones 


ANT ¥ 
MARSH 
STEAMBOAT 

CAPTAIN 


Send for FREE colorful U.S. Trails Map and complete 
information on this graded corrective reading program. 


Wheeler Publishing Company 161 East Grand Ave. Chicago 11, Dept. 19 
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EpucaTION Fact SHeet. April, 1958, and SUMMARIES OF STUDIES IN AGRICULTURAL 


August, 1958 Epucation. An Annotated Bibliography 
HoMEMAKING EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR of Studies in Agricultural Education 

Aputts. Vocational Division Bulletin with Classified Subject Index. Supple- 

No. 268, Home Economics Education ment No. 11 to Bulletin No. 180. Vo- 

Series No. 30. $0.25 cational Division Bulletin No. 272, 
Know Your ScHoot Law. Bulletin 1958, Agricultural Series No. 71. $0.35 

No. 8. $0.20 TEACHER EXCHANGE OPPORTUNITIES. Sum- 
MopDERN FoREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE mer Seminars—Teaching for American 

HicH ScHoot. Proceedings of Con- Elementary, Secondary, and Junior Col- 

ference, May 8-10, 1957. Bulietin 1958, lege Teachers, 1959-60 

No. 16. $1 U. S. INFoRMATION AGENCY. Tenth Re- 
REPORTS:ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDI- view of Operations, January 1-June 30, 

CAPPED. Personnel and Industrial Rela- 1958 

tions, Two Doctors, The Safety Engineer. These publications may be secured from 

The President's Committee on E mploy- the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 

ment of the Physically Handicapped Government Printing Office, Washington 


JuNtor-YEAR SCIENCE AND MatHematics 25, D.C. 

Stupents. Fall, 1957, Circular 520. 
eee ' _ oe National Education Association 
STATISTICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION: 1955- 


56 Faculty, Students, and Degrees EDUCATION IN LAY MAGAzINES—Second 


Chapter 4, Section |. Biennial Survey Quarter, 1958. August, 1958, Educa- 
of Education in the United States tional Research Service Circular. AASA 
1954-56. $0.60 and Research Division. $1 
‘, 
™ 






YOU TOO 
CAN BE A 
GLOBETROTTER! 


Sure! You may be eligible to receive 
a trip around the world as one of the 
80 journeys to be awarded teachers 
this year through the Bo/d Journey 
Teacher Awards Program. These 
tours are planned and arranged by 
the NEA Division of Travel Service. 







Bold Journey, the television 
documentary film series that uses the 
world for its stage, is now used by more 
than 80,000 teachers to aid classroom 
work. And the sponsor of Bo/d Journey, 
the Ralston Purina Co., has established the Awards 
Program in recognition of those teachers who best 
stimulate their students’ interest in the world around them. 


If Bo/d Journey can be viewed over the ABC-TV station in 
your area, send for Teachers Guides by writing to: 


RALSTON TV-EDUCATION DEPT«, 
P.O. BOX 339, 
NEW YORK 19, N. Ye 


All teachers now receiving Bold Journey Teachers Guides will 
receive entry forms for the 1958-59 Teacher Awards Program. 
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PUBLICATIONS. September, 1958. A List 
of Over 1,000 Books, Pamphlets, Periodi- 
cals, Proceedings, Research Reports, and 
Audio-Visual Materials 
The above publications may be secured 

from the National Education Association 

1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 

Os BF 


Miscellaneous 


Book CaTaALoG, 1959. Kindergarten to 
Senior High School, including Books for 
Remedial Reading. Children’s Reading 
Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 
13, N.Y. 

A CAREER IN PHARMACOLOGY. American 
Society for Pharmacology and Experi- 
mental Therapeutics, Office of the Secre- 
tary, 9050 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 
14, Dec. 

EDUCATION IN LATIN AMERICA: A PARTIAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. Pan American Union, 
Section of Educational Interchange, Di- 
vision of Education, Washington 6, D. C. 
$0.25 

EDUCATIONAL AIDS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
CoLLeces. 1958-59 Catalog. Your 
First Jos. National Association of 
Manufacturers, Education Department, 
2 E. 48th St., New York 17, N. Y 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR TEACHER EDU- 
CATION STUDENTS, September, 1958. 
TEACHER TURNOVER IN. MINNESOTA 
Pusiic ScHoots, 1957-58 School Year. 
Minnesota mages Association, 41 
Sherburne Ave., St. Paul 17, Minnesota 

GAMES MAKE eect Fun. A Teach- 
ing Aid to Better Arithmetic. John F. 
Dean, Box 211, Newport Beach, Cali- 
fornia. $1 

GEOGRAPHY VIA TELEVISION. Do It This 
Way Series. Secretary, National Coun- 
cil for Geographic Education, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. $1 

GUIDES TO THE SOLUTION OF ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE STAFFING PROBLEMS with Emphasis 
on Numerical Adequacy and Salary 
Scheduling. In cooperation with Group 
“B” Schools, Philadelphia Suburban 
School Study Council, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Order from 
The Interstate, 19-27 N. Jackson St. 
Danville, Illinois. $1 

THE HANDICAPPED MAN FOR THE JOB— 
THE JOB FOR THE HANDICAPPED Man. 
Distributed in Cooperation with The 
President's Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped. Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Casualty 
Companies, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Illinois 

THE HiGH ScHooL PRINCIPAL AND STAFF 
DEAL wiTtH DISCIPLINE. Secondary 
School Administration Series. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. $1.25 

ScHooLt HEALTH Services. A Manual for 
School Personnel. School District of 
Abington Township, O. H. English, 
Superintendent, Abington 

SCHOOL PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT PLANS. 
A Guidebook to Help School Boards, 
Teachers, Administrators, and Other 
Employes Achieve Higher Levels of Per- 
formance. Ohio Education Association, 
213 East Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 
$1 

ScIENCE, Who Gets What Science News, 
The News, Where They Get It, and 
The Public, What They Think About it. 
A Report of the National Association 
of Science Writers, Inc. New York 
University Press, New York, N. Y. 

STATISTICAL REporT of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the School Year 
Ending July 3, 1955. Statistical Report 
Series No. 2, 1958. Department of 
Public Instruction, Box 911, Education 
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made in a number of cases—A. C. 


Teacher Welfare 


Building, Harrisburg 





List 
ig STORY OF CANNING AND CAN MaKING : 
odi- —A Guide to Teachers in Elementary The C : - Moser, Acting Secretary 
and Schools. American Can Company, Home he Committee on Teacher Wel- 
Economics Department, 100 Park Ave. fare met September 27. In the ab- Ethics Ri 
ire Ge ’ , I 
_ Ne ee EA of Walter R. Douthett, Sara G. Rights, and Competence 
n 6, le pt Catalog, 1958. Elementary, Byers of Mt. Lebanon served as chair- The Commission on Ethics, Rights, 
junior and Senior High School Books man. The Committee received a re- and Competence, George A. Eichler, 
LM eo eee Pon —— port on the number of beneficiaries chairman, met September 27. Re- 
. York 36,N. Y. $2 , is and on the balance in the welfare ports were received on appearances 
to i VALUES RESOURCE et Annotated for budget. of the Commission before county 
Hoa ~ yp venir ai Calicann be I oi al Thirteen requests for assistance school directors meetings, the possi- 
ton Education, 11 Elm St., Oneonta, New were considered and grants were bility of speakers on the District 
F York. $1 
ican a UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY. Cata- e 
eri- logue, 1958-1959. West Point Honor 
cre- $ System. Its Objectives = Procedures. 
ston , Aptitude for the Service. A Program of 
i Career Guidance in the Corps of Cadets. or C assroom S ace rips 
PIAL 4 United States Military Academy, West 
ion y Point, N. Y. 
De How Can WE Stay Prosperous? No. Timely, new manual—a complete guide 
ne. j 270. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. i” * ; 
i 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.25 for making school ‘‘space equipment 
AND : is EUROPEAN EpucaTION BETTER? Ameri- : ; , 
OUR can Council on Education, 1785 Masss- This needed teaching aid, 
of chusetts Ave., OW, ashington 6, : 
ent, D.C. $0.10 “The Spaceman at School and at These 6 big helps for you 
LENDING LIBRARY OF AUDIO-VISUAL Ma- me . This manual shows how 
58. TERIAL. Catalogue—1958-59. P easrrns Home” is a booklet of simple to make 1—“‘space equip- 
OTA pol pices gd cig ae diagrams with easy, step by step — 2—space oe ts 
we New York 21, N. Y. instructions for turning old boxes oe ee ing i 
vin MANUAL FOR INSTRUCTORS IN PERSONAL : 7 art wor or a mura 
en Money MANAGEMENT. A _ Practical (and other free or inexpensive 4—spacemen puppets; 
iF Guide Prepared to Aid the Teacher in 4 f S—creative _space motifs 
‘ali Discussing the Several Phases Involved material) into classroom space f d 
aca ; in the Study of Personal Money Man- , , or activities and pro- 
“hi agement. PERSONAL Money MANAGE- ships, suits, helmets, etc. grams; 6—favors and 
MENT. $0.50. Savings and Mortgage os decorations for out-of- 
wri 4 Division, American Bankers Association, Whole room pa rticipates. this-world parties. 
iT a 12 E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
RA- 4 PERSONNEL Po iciEs DurING A PERIOD OF I 
asis SHORTAGE OF YOUNG WOMEN WORKERS | Time 
ary IN PHILADELPHIA. Industrial Research | ew HORIZon 
oup Unit, University of Pennsylvania, 3440 | a suggestion Ss mae? 
ban Walnut St., Philadelphia 4. $1 we hope proves helpful Al EA TH 
of PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY moo’ @e 
~ Scuoots. A Report +“ the Commanntee , e ° 
ot. on Teacher Training. ational Counci , ; 
of Independent Schools, 84 State St., VO ORF deckht deaerires, ° ‘ 
o Boston 9, Mass eget ye | XN. 
The SCIENCE AND Foreicn Poticy. Headline 8% x 11°—just write Z 2 . 
- Series, No. 130. SHoutD THE U. SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, 
ww CHANGE ITs CyHina Po.icy? No. 129. Box 369, Riverside, Calif. “ 
yA Foreign Policy Assn., 345 E. 46th St., —and send 50¢, postpaid. 
seo New York 17, N. Y. $0.35 each 
STATISTICAL Report, DEPARTMENT OF 
AFF INSTRUCTION. School Year 1956-1957. 
nS School District of Philadelphia, Board of 
eau Public Education, Parkway at 2]st St., 
im- Philadelphia 3 
By] THE Stupy oF RELIGION IN THE PuBLIC S a F 
for ScHoots: An Appraisal. American Coun- pacesinp interior 
_ of cil on Education, 1785 Massachusetts ieee 
ish, Ave., vy , Room 110, Washington 6, Sor ee 
= Uspeo “coxgurze ty Coasmnnens 
her hieag -e be Renee adison Ave., Enjoy Daily! Millions do! 
ay New York 16,N. Y. $1 : 
ion. Ves ee IN a8 a 
: ICTIONARIES. Sponsored by The Puget . 
7 Sound Council of Teachers of English. The delightful flavor 
‘ade Published by National Council of Teach- ekeut f 
ae _ of — 704 S. 6th St., Champaign, and smooth chewing o 
74 . $0.7 . ’ . 
ft. int 
Me VENTURES IN VALUES. Philadelphia Branch, Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
ork Association for Childhood Education. are twin treats that please and 
Order from Mary E. Percival, 2332 S. / : ra 
— Broad St., Philadelphia 45. $0.50 satisfy yet, never rich or filling. Also the 
ve bg eg nema oon Byers daily chewing aids digestion; sweetens breath. 
of cago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, 
ion Ill. $2 
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conventions of the State PTA, and 
motivation of the study of Ethics, 


Rights, and Competence in the Local 
Branches of the Association. 
Cases which had been investigated 


by the Commission were reviewed: 
the release of a substitute music 


teacher in Westmoreland County; 
the transfer of a teacher from one 
building to another in Berks County ; 
the application of a principal for 
a superintendent's position in West- 
moreland 
presentation of a degree received by 
a principal in Fayette County. 

The Commission urges teachers to 
comply with the 60-day notification 
period in asking for release from 


misre- 


Netes and News 








contracts and discussed ways of alert- cational issues and needs. 


ing professional employes to their re- 
sponsibilities in regard to regulations 
concerning contracts. 
thoroughly the necessity of alerting 
teachers to the need of keeping their 
competence in their positions at a high 
level. 

Reviewed also were the budget 
for the Commission and its Report 
1958 House of Delegates. 
—GRACE I. KAUFFMAN, Secretary 


to the 


graphs. 


to sell, right away. 


It discussed 


Time will explain it all. 
talker, and needs no questioning before 
he speaks. 

Euripides, 484-406 B. C. 
»» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money 
making money every day on short para- 
I tell you what to write, where 
and how to sell; and supply a big list of 
editors who buy from beginners. 
small checks in a hurry bring cash that 
adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write 
Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT, Dept. 160-Y 
7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, Illinois. 


now 


Lots of 


at Temple University. 


Club of Kennett Square. 








Mrs. ROLLIN Brown of Los 
Angeles, California, immediate past 
president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, has been re- 
tained as a consultant by the Na- 
tional Education Association to con- 
fer with and speak to civic groups 
in order to advance mutual under- 
standing between the public and the 
teaching profession regarding edu- 


CHARLES S. HotteNstEIN of [ro- 
quois Publishing Company was 
awarded a national prize, a United 
States Savings Bond, at the National 
Convention of the Professional Book- 
men of America in New Orleans in 
August. The prize was for an essay 
of 500 words on the subject, “What 
It Means to be Professional.” Essays 
were submitted without names by 
bookmen from all over the United 
States and were judged by profes- 
He is a sional men. 

Harotp K. JAck, former super- 
visor of health, physical education, 
safety, and recreation for the State 
of Virginia, has been appointed di- 
rector of the Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 


Mrs. JOHANNA K. HAvLick, prin- 
cipal of Kennett Consolidated ele- 
mentary school, was selected as 
Woman of the Year for 1958 by the 
Business and Professional Women's 


EpwarbD B. Derry, former super- 
intendent of the Darby Borough 
School District, has accepted an 








JOHNNY KUNDLA, coach of 
Minneapolis Lakers, says — ALL- 


yy “All American 
Athletic Glasses 
provide the utmost 


in eye protection 


*Now they’re ALL-NEW . . 
ment in eye safety for athletes without 
interfering with performance. 


. a wise invest- 


To insure accurate prescription and fitting,  jenses to fit face 
order through your doctor. 


BENSON OPTICAL Co. 


Medical Arts Building » Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











P” Drop-ball Vv 
" tested safety 
P’ glass or plastic 
¢ lenses 












«Cushion Fit’’ shock 
jr? . ~ absorbent rubber nose piece 
° Streamlined ends to, 
protect other _¢ 


. 
Ss 


Extra deep 


pecial contoured. Poe eee *eye-wire channel 


Look for the name ‘‘All American’’ on the 
rubber bridge of every pair of genuine 
All American Athletic Glasses. 


peeseseee 


Expandable, adjustable. 
“Glass-Gard"” headband 


to hold lenses securely 
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associate professorship at Cedar Cres 
College. Mr. Deery will supervis: 
practice teachers. 

RaLpH K. BEAMER, assistant pro 
fessor of vocational industrial teacher 
education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, retired September |. Mr 
Beamer had been with the Uni- 
versity for 18 years as an area co- 
ordinator and teacher educator. Prior 
to joining the University staff, he 
taught auto mechanics for the Pitts- 
burgh schools. 

ARTHUR G. HENRY has been ap- 
pointed professor of psychology and 
special education at the State Teach- 
ers College, California. He was 
formerly supervisor of special educa- 
tion in the Allegheny County schools 


(Johnny, from page 100) 


sense of humor, a happy smile, and 
such a kind manner that he endeared 
himself to all of us; Selena, oldest 
girl of ten, quick to learn, a wonder- 
ful person, but home problems were 
a worry to her; Gloria, one of four- 
teen—low mental ability, probably 
will drop out of school as soon as age 
permits; Alyce, whose heart was 
broken when her daddy perished in a 
fire which partially destroyed their 
home last winter; Mary, who broke 
down several times as she told us 
about her daddy's dying in a New 
York hospital—a sad ending made 
sadder because the family was sep- 
arated from the father; and Ronnie, 
so delighted as he told me of the 
twelfth arrival in May—just another 
mouth added to an already poorly fed 
family. Imagine so many problems 
gathered together in one small fifth 
grade classroom! 


Bright Spots 


Problems, indeed! But there were 
some bright spots, too. One was 
Johnny, who had come to the United 
States from Italy two years prior to 
his entering my class. He loves 
America and his great desire to learn 
the history and geography of our 
great land gave me one of the great- 
est thrills of my career. How 
fortunate our country is to have such 
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Folders now available for our 1959 Economy 
program. 


| With trans-Atlantic steamship passage: 


GRAND CIRCLE, 77 days, 18 coun- 
tries; dep. June 6, June 16, July 8 


STANDARD CIRCLE, 55 days, 13 
-ountries,) dep. June 8, June 20, 
Sete GEO aco hy Fe eeawederss scans 


With trans-Atlantic air passage: 
GRAND AIR CIRCLE, 63 don, 1 17 
countries; dep. June 12, 19, 26. 


STANDARD AIR CIRCLE, 43 days, 13 


countries; dep. June 15, June 22 


$1245 


$1025 


$1337 


$1095 


Britain, Scandinavia, Italy in all itineraries. 
Luxury motorcoach transportation, excellent hotels 
and meals; sightseeing and entertainment; prices 
absolutely inclusive 
throughout 


Tours expertly conducted 











—— PO BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA ame 


SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1959 
University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico. June 29 - August 1 
$240 includes tuition, board and room and activities. 


VALENCIA, Spain. June 27 - August 18 

Several plans to fit individual requirements from 
$625 including tuition, board and room, and activities, 
and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE NEW YORK- 


‘MADRID-VALENCIA. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF 
EUROPE. July and August 
A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Europe and 
_ rocco (Africa). University credits optional. Con- 
icted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 
Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual, plus N. Africa, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Berlin, Denmark, and Ireland. A low- priced, dif- 
ferent kind of trip for the young in spirit who don’t want 
to be hearded around. 

Also shorter trips: 4-9 weeks—3 age groups. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box S) Pasadena, California 


BOOK K MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors ear- 
ly publication, higher royalty, national distribu- 
tion, and beautifully designed books. All subjects 
welcomed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten.: Mr. Ibbins, 489 5th Ave., New York 17 

















EUROPE ON A BUDGET- | 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKLET | 


Entitled “CRAFT PROJECTS for GIFTS or PROFIT”... 


Has 32 pages of illustrated Christmas Craft Ideas and instruc. | 


tions. Booklet and our Catalog FREE with order, 
by request. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4707-D Euclid Ave. 5832 Chicago Ave. 4 East 16th St. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio Chicago 51, Ill. New York 3, N.Y 





FOR QUICK PROFITS AND REPEAT SALES 


Sell Betty Ann Peanut Crunch and Creamy 
Mints, packed In attractive 1-Ib. tins. Write 
for sample and details. | Beddall Candy 


Co., Collingswood 7, N. J. Since 1940 








NOVEMBER, 1958 


25c | 





people who want to claim it as their 
adopted home! There were Albert, 
and Jimmie, and Margaret Ann, and 
Donna, and Debbie who were won- 
derful additions to our room and 
whose lives seemed more normal and 
their problems not so great as the 
others. 

Those were my children last year. 
Another year the names will change 
and the troubles will differ, but as 
long as there are children to teach 
there will be children with problems, 
and there must be teachers who will 
try to understand they exist and are 
willing to do something too about 
them. 

A close friend of mine consoles 
her small children’s hurts by saying, 
“You don't have to cry, you have a 
mother.” The same kindly, sympa- 
thetic atmosphere should pervade our 
classrooms; it is not enough just to 
teach—we must reach, reach out an 
understanding hand and heart as 
we assure Johnny— YOU HAVE A 
TEACHER.” 


Local Branches 


The Committee on Local Branches, 
Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, chairman, 
met September 26 and 27. The 
agenda included reports on the Penn 
Hall Workshop, the fall conferences, 
the reorganization of Local Branch 
Structure, the revised handbook for 
Local Branch leaders, and future 
issues of the Round Robin-——HERBERT 
P. LAUTERBACH, Secretary. 
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tor Daily Use 


FOURTH EDITION 


by Dawson, Zollinger, Miller, 


Foley, and Connell 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Leon W. Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Manager 
Harold F. Singley and William P. Garrison 
Pennsylvania representatives 
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Necrology 


T. O. McCRACKEN, supervising prin- 
cipal of schools, Mildred, chairman 
of the PSEA Commission on Ethics, 
Rights, and Competence, October 5 

GEORGE WILLIARD METGER, teacher 
in Pittsburgh schools for 26 years 
before his retirement in 1952, Sep- 
tember 26 

REv. JOSEPH ARNOLD, former teacher 
in the science department of South 
Hills High School, Pittsburgh, for 
22 years, September 23 

LAMBERT GREENAWALT, retired head 
of the English department, William 
Penn Senior High School, York, 
June 14 

MarTHA Lewis, Dormont, retired 
teacher of the Bedford school, 
Pittsburgh, October | 

DenA D. UNGEMACH, teacher in 
Philadelphia schools for 43 years 
before her retirement in 1951, 
October 4 

REAGAN I. Hocu, principal of Lock 
Haven High School for the last 28 
years, October 7 

ANN Sims Orr, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, former kindergarten director 
in Pittsburgh schools, October 5 

Earz E. Stover, New Oxford, R. D. 
1, teacher and principal for 42 
years before his retirement in 
1952, October 3 

MICHAEL SHORE, 92, teacher in Gil- 
berton schools for 52 years, Sep- 
tember 26 

Mrs. GERTRUDE IDA JONES, third 
grade teacher in East Pennsboro 
Township, Cumberland County, 
October 3 

W. O. Forman, principal of Lafayette 
Junior High School, Uniontown, 
for several years, October 2 

GRACE EVELYN SNIDER, 88, teacher 
in Pittsburgh schools for 30 
years, September 13 


ADAM 


605 14th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


WRITE TODAY Member NATA—20th year 
$4,000 — Positions — $6,200 








TEACHERS 
AGENCY 














NorMaN ROTHSTEIN, physical educa- 
tion instructor at Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, 
and teacher for 28 years, September 
14 


WarREN W. D. Sones, professor 
emeritus of education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, member of 
the faculty from 1916 until his 
retirement last June, September 16 

Mary L. Bock, first grade teacher 
in Abington Township from 1916 
until her retirement in 1943, July 
31 


Epwarb S. Linc, Johnstown, super- 
intendent of Abington Township 
school from 1913 until his retire- 
ment in 1934, May 11 

Mrs. Grace BENNETT, Borough of 
West Mifflin, art instructor for 12 
years at the Homeville elementary 
school, May 12 


Calendar 


November 8—Southeastern District, 
Charles H. Boehm School, Yardley 

November 8—Southern District, Car- 
lisle 

November 9-1 5- 
tion Week 

November 14-15—In-service Teach- 
ers Conference, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown 

November 14-15—Department of 
Higher Education Conf., Harris- 
burger Hotel, Harrisburg 

November 16-18—Department of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum, Fall 
Conf., Penn Sherwood Hotel, Phila- 
delphia 

November 17-20—American School 
Food Service Assn., Annual Conv., 
Philadelphia 

November 19—Dedication Day (Com- 
memorating Anniversary of Presi- 
dent Lincoln's Gettysburg Address) 

November 28-29—National Council 
for Geographic Education, Annual 
Meeting, Statler Hotel, New York 
City 

December 4-6—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn., Annual Conf., Harrisburg 


American Educa- 


| December 1 1-13—Pa. State Assn. for 


Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Annual Conv., Penn- 








TEACHERS—We have officially listed hundreds of splendid positions—Elementary 


—Secondary—Colleg: 


e. Why not investigate these through us? Our many years of experience 


in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same management—give you expert guidance— 
so important in seeking a position. Write immediately. ‘‘Why put your future—so important to you 


—in inexperienced hands?” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 


National 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ee a PENNA. 


78th Year 
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Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 

December 29-30—National Counci 
of Teachers of Mathematics, Shera 
ton McAlpin Hotel, New Yorlk. 
City 

December 29-3 |—PSEA Annual Con- 
vention, Harrisburg 

1959 

February 7-11—Annual Conv., Na- 
tional Assn., Secondary Schoo! 
Principals, Philadelphia 

February 8-10O—NEA Dedication 
Days 

February 14-19—American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Na- 
tional Conv., Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 23-March 13—Nineteenth 
Annual Latin Festival, Buhl Plane- 
tarium, Pittsburgh 

March 29-April 3—Annual Study 
Conf., Assn. for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 

April 9-11—Speech Assn. of the 
Eastern States, 50th Annual Conv., 
Henry Hudson Hotel, New York 
City 

April 10-1 1—North Central Regional 
Conf., Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, Detroit, Michigan 

April 10-11—Pennsylvania Future 
Teachers of America Convention, 
Central Dauphin High School, 
Harrisburg 

April 11—Eastern Meeting, Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators’ Assn., Senior H.S., 
Abington 

April 12-18—National Library Week 

April 17-18—Fourteenth Annual Pa. 
School Librarians Conf., State 
Teachers College, Kutztown 

April 18—Western Meeting, Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators’ Assn., Senior H.S., 
Beaver Falls 

April 23-25—Pa. Forensic and Music 
League State Contests 

April 24-25—Student Education Assn. 
of Pa. State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock 

May 4-10—National Music Week 

May 15-16—State Convention, Pa. 
Junior Classical League, North 
Hills H. S., West View, Pittsburgh 
29 

June 18-19—Conference of College 
Admissions Officers and School 
Counselors, Pa. State University, 
University Park 

June 21-25—National Conf., National 
Assn. of Student Councils (Di- 
vision of National Assn. of Sec- 
ondary School Principals), Pitts- 
burgh 

June 28-July 3—NEA Convention, 
St. Louis 
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HOW MANY MEANINGS CAN YOU FIND FOR 


We can find several in 
hearts hold many more. 


“Teacher” is part Solomon, part Aesop, part-time ‘Teacher’ 


parent ...and full-time 


TEACHER’? 


the dictionary. But our mar and games, teacher has a way of making noisy 
children quiet down...and quiet children speak out. 


, 


is never fully appreciated by children 
friend. ... While they are children. 


Equally adept at art and arithmetic... or gram- But a teacher understands this, too. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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Operation Opportunity: 


Self-realization! Service! Challenging ex- 
periences! Community respect! Security! 
Through teaching as a career. 


You can achieve this teaching career goal 
by attending one of Pennsylvania’s four- 
teen Teachers. Colleges where you find 
highly qualified, experienced faculty, sub- 
ject matter know-how, professional pro- 
ficiency, excellent student teaching pro- 
grams, broad 
general studies program, wide choice of 


demonstration schools, 
areas of specialization, outstanding pro- 
fessional courses, variety of athletic, rec- 
reational, social, cultural opportunities. 


You can obtain the key to a teaching 
career with a Bachelor of Science degree, 
Commonwealth teaching certificate, place- 
ment services from a Teachers College at 
nominal cost: $700 per year for basic fee, 


room, board, laundry, activities fee. 
Acceleration possible through summer 
sessions, $11 per credit. For further 


information address requests to presidents 
of colleges listed. 







College 
Bloomsburg 
California 
Cheyney 
Clarion 
E. Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 
Indiana 
Kutztown 
Lock Haven 
Mansfield 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
West Chester 


All the colleges prepare teachers for elementary and secondary school positions. 
REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR — TWO SEMESTERS — Septemb 


to May, inclusive. SUMMER SESSIONS (Twelve Weeks) 


a 


= 


Sate 
ace 


Special Curricula 


Atypical Education and Business Education 


Atypical Education and Industrial Arts 
Home Economics and Industrial Arts 


Library Science 
Health Education 
Art Education 


Art, Business, Home Economics and Music 
Art Education and Library Science 


Health Education 


Home Economics and Music Education 
Industrial Arts and Library Science 


Business Education 
Health Education 


Health Education and Music Education 
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President =? 
Harvey A. Andi 
Michael Duda 
James H. Duck 
Paul G. Ch_ | 
LeRoy J. Kc | 
Thomas R. Miu. 
Willis E. Pratt 
Q. A. W. Rohr'} 
Richard T.P | 
Lewis W. Ra. | 
D. L. Biemes 
Ralph E. He 
Norman Weise: | 
Charles S. Swo} 
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